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TRAVELS    IN    INDIA. 


( Continued  from  page 

BEFORE  leaving  Manackpatna,  I  will  devote  a  chapter  for  ! 
the  inlormation  of  my  readers  in  relation  to  some  matters 
pertaining  to  Juggernaut,  the  celebrated  Hindoo  idol,  its  temple 
and  worship.  Having  tra- 
veled extensively  through  l 
that  portion  of  Orissa,  be- 
low the  city  of  Cuttack, 
known  as  the  delta  of  the 
Mahanaddi  river;  as  well 
as  having  resided  several 
months  near  to  Puri,  where 
the  temple  is  situated,  gave 
me  ample  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  that 
part  of  H  indoo  superstition. 
The  cut  is  an  illustration 
of  the  car  o£  Juggernaut. 
The  car  is  built  after  the 
pattern  of  a  pagoda,  and 
has  nearly  the  appearance 
of  a  Hindoo  temple  on 
wheels.  It  is  a  rude,  heavy 
structure,  composed  of  a 
bamboo  frame,  and  covered 
with  colored  cloth,  having 
a  tower,  or  Sikra,  fifty  feet 
in  bight,  The  most  of  the 
towns  in  Orissa,  where  the 
worship  of  Juggernaut  is 
general,  have,  on  a  small 
scale,  a  temple,  a  car  and 
an  idol  representing  Jug- 
gernaut. At  l'uri.  there 
are  three  (Mrs.  the  Other 
two  are  for  the  brother  and 
sister  of  Juggernaut.  These 
three  idols  are  set  up  on 
the  jeweled  altar,  in  the 
chief  shrine  of  ihe  temple. 
The    Brahmins  are  always 

on  hand  to  inform  their  listeners  with  legendary  lore  in   rela- 
tion to  the  great  idol,  the  temple  and  its  worship. 
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Juggernaut  is  a  word  from  the  Sanscrit,  which  means  the 
lord  of  the  world,  and  is  the  well-known  divinity  of  Orissa, 
which  is  highly  venerated  by  all  Hindoos.     It  is  generally 

expected  that  all  orthodox 
Hindoos,  in  some  period  of 
their  lives,  will  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  great  center 
of  worship. 

The  temple  in  which  this 
celebrated  idol  is  enshrined, 
is  situated  at  Puri,  which 
means  "the  city,"  and  con- 
tains about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  principal- 
ly Hindoos.  It  is  built  on 
the  south  arm  of  the  Ma- 
hanaddi, which,  like  the 
Ganges,  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  with  several 
mouths.  The  site  of  the 
temple  is  on  an  eminence, 
called  the  "Blue  hill," 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
and  is  the  only  rising,  or 
elevated  ground  to  be  seen 
on  the  low,  flat  sea-beach 
that  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  bay.  The 
temple  grounds  are  enclosed 
and  extend  six  hundred  and 
forty- four  feet  one  way, 
and  m\  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  t>et  the  other.  In  the 
same  enclosure  are  several 
lesser  temples,  also  other 
buildings  and  out-houses 
belonging  to  the  worship 
of  the  temple,  such  as  large 
kitchens,  restaurant  and 
dancing  hall.  It  appears 
from  their  ancient  records  and  legends,  that  l'uri  was  a  forest, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  the  "Blue  hill,"  where  tho  temple 
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now  stands.  Here  was  a  fountain,  the  Halpa  tree  and  an 
image  of  Vishnu.  This  Vishnu  is  represented  as  the  second 
person  in  the  Hindoo  trinity,  having  performed  nine  Avatars, 
or  incarnations.  As  the  children  of  Brahma  corrupted  them- 
selves, Vishnu  would  be  incarnated  in  some  bodily  form  or 
other;  and  when  the  object  of  his  Avatar  was  accomplished, 
by  establishing  virtue  among  the  people,  he  would  then  return 
to  the  abodes  of  Brahma;  hence  Juggernaut  is  one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  as 
regards  the  site  of  the  temple,  are  very  voluminous.  It 
appears  that  a  king  of  the  solar  race,  named  Indradyumna, 
who  reigned  in  Central  India,  hearing  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Vishnu,  the  blue  god,  desired  to  pay  him  homage  and  left  his 
kingdom  with  a  large  army.  On  his  arrival  at  the  '  'Blue  hill, " 
Vishnu  had  disappeared.  As  a  token  of  the  king's  veneration 
for  the  absent  deity,  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  on  this 
"Blue  hill,"  and  held  great  festivities  at  its  consecration.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  had  a  vision  of  a  tree 
that  incased  Vishnu  with  all  his  qualities.  This  was  diciph- 
ered  as  omenous  for  good ;  while  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifices, 
a  large  log  drifted  ashore  from  the  bay,  containing  the  emblems 
of  Vishnu,  which  was  interpreted  as  being  a  hair  from  the 
body  of  this  deity,  that  had  come  from  Sweta-Dwipa,  or 
"White  island."  Out  of  this  log  were  made  the  first  images 
of  Juggernaut,  Balabhadra,  his  brother,  and  Subhadra,  his 
sister.  So  this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built 
up  a  center  of  idolatrous  worship  which  is  believed  in  by  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  Adam's  race.  Juggernaut  and  his 
brother  are  six  feet  high;  the  former  painted  blue,  the  latter 
white.  Subhadra  is  four  feet  high,  and  painted  yellow. 
They  have  little  resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  The 
popular  theories  of  the  Hindoos  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Christian,  that  diety  has  no  particular  form,  and  they 
assign  the  uncouthly  appearance  of  these  deities,  to  have  a 
tendency  to  frighten  men  from  evil.  The  unfinished  appearance 
of  these  idols  is  accounted  for  in  this  wise: 

After  Indradyumna  had  procured  the  log,  he  arranged  with 
Viswakarma,  a  carver  of  gods,  who  agreed  to  complete  the 
idols  in  two  weeks,  with  the  understanding  that  no  one  should 
come  near  to  disturb  him  until  the  work  was  completed.  The 
king,  being  so  desirous  to  know  how  the  work  was  progress- 
ing, had  the  doors  opened ;  but  when  he  entered  the  sculptor 
had  disappeared,  leaving  the  idols  in  their  rude  shape,  hav- 
ing no  hands  or  feet.  However,  it  appears  that  Brahma  him- 
self officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  when  he 
endowed  Juggernaut  with  a  soul,  and  gave  him  eyes  to  see. 

Great  pomp  and  parade  are  lavished  upon  Juggernaut  and 
his  two  relatives.  They  are  ensconced  in  the  same  temple, 
with  a  multitude  of  Brahminical  priests  who  serve  these  idols, 
performing  daily  service  to  the  attendance  of  these  unshapely 
blocks  of  wood,  as  if  they  were  veritable  living  creatures,  even 
royal  personages.  At  the  break  of  day  they  are  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  is  opened  to  their  apartments,  the  priests  in  waiting,  bow 
to  and  salute  the  image  in  truly  Oriental  styel.  The  next 
operation  is  the  performance  of  certain  ablutions  of  the  body, 
after  which  the  ceremony  of  washing  Juggernaut's  teeth  by 
using  the  bruised  end  of  a  bamboo  twig,  which  is  moved  a 
few  times  in  front  of  the  image's  head.  The  bruised  bamboo 
twig  is  all  the  tooth  brush  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  and 
they  invariably  have  beautiful  teeth. 

In  the  early  morning  the  idols  are  served  with  a  light  break- 
fast, shortly  after  comes  a  substantial  meal.     In  accordance 


with  Oriental  fashion,  the  tiffin  is  not  neglected,  and  at  mid- 
day another  square  meal  is  served  to  the  gods.  After  this 
they  indulge  in  a  short  nap,  from  which  they  are  awakened 
with  Bengalic  music,  which  is  anything  but  harmonious  and 
sweet. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is  occupied  in  bathing,  dressing 
and  in  the  performance  of  divers  ceremonies  which  conclude 
with  supper;  after  which  the  royal  couches  are  brought  in, 
when  the  august  personages  are  required  to  retire  to  rest  for 
the  night.  This  same  ordeal  is  attended  to  every  day  by  the 
officiating  priests  who  serve  in  the  temple. 
( To  be  Continued. ) 


I'LL  DO  MY  DUTY. 


I'll  do  my  duty,  though  it  costs  me  much 
Of  what  my  Father  lends  me  for  my  use; 

Or  though  it  takes  my  very  all  of  such, 
And  leave  me  beggard,  this  is  no  excuse. 

No  reason  why  my  lips  should  hesitate, 
Or  hands  be  slow  their  duty  to  fulfill; 

And  thougb  it  bring  me  vile  reproach  and  hate, 
I'll  do  my  duty  with  a  staunch  good  will. 

Though  it  should  bring  me  censure  oft,  and  blame, 
I'll  wait  for  what  the  angel  records  tell; 

And  though  it  cost  me  here,  my  bright,  good 
name, 
I'll  do  my  duty  honestly  and  well. 

I'll  do  my  duty,  though  it  costs  me  friends, 
Whom   I   have   loved   and  trusted,  with  the 
thought, 

That  love  so  holy,  never,  never  ends, 

That  trust,  so  true,  could  never  come  to  naught. 

Oh,  Heavenly  Father!  grant  me  grace  divine, 
Help  me  to  walk  this  path,  with  danger  rife; 

To  firmly  hold  this  high  resolve  of  mine, 
To  do  my  duty  though  it  costs  my  life ! 

Lula. 


WHERE'S  THE   HARM? 


"Alfred,  please  don't  give  Charlie  that  wine; 
I  shudder  to  see  him  drink  with  such  evident  satis- 
faction and  pleasure.  I  am  afraid  it  is  wrong,  and 
creating  in  our  child  a  love  for  intoxicating  liquors 
that  may  some  time  come  back  upon  us  with  ter- 
rible force." 

"Oh!  pooh,  pooh,  you  silly  little  wife,  where  is 
the  harm  of  pure  wine  like  this?  Is  my  son  going 
to  be  a  drunkard  ?     Don't  be  so  foolish." 
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"Come  here,  my  brave  boy.  AVant  some  more 
of  papa's  good  drink  ?" 

And  the  little  fellow,  clinging  to  his  father's 
chair,  as  they  sat  over  the  dessert,  lisped,  smacking 
his  lips: 

'"Es,  Tarlie  'oves  it.  When  Tarlie  big  man, 
Tarlie  dink,  dink,  dink  all  day." 

The  mother  shuddered,  and  a  pallor  spread  over 
her  features,  but  the  father  threw  himself  back  in  bis 
chair  and  tossed  off  another  glass  of  wine,  leaving 
a  little  for  the  child,  to  reward  him,  he  said,  for 
his  cunning  little  speech. 

Years  have  gone.  The  scene  has  changed.  In 
a  dark  and  dreary  tenement  house,  hard  words  and 
fearful  oaths  from  one  of  the  upper  rooms  startle 
the  remaining  inmates  and  bring  hither  a  police- 
man, who  proceeds  to  the  apartment  from  which 
the  noise  issues.  What  a  sight  meets  his  gaze ! 
There,  on  a  bed  of  rags,  a  woman  lay  dead,  the 
body  warm;  and  in  the  center  of  the  room,  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  gasping  for  breath,  lay  a  man  dying 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  son  who  now  stood  before 
them,  brandishing  his  weapon  over  his  head  and 
shouting: 

"My  mother  has  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  I 
have  stabbed  my  father!  What  led  me  to  this 
crime?  It  was  rum,  rum,  rum!  When  I  was  a 
child,  that  man  gave  it  to  me,  fed  me  with  it,  and 
called  me  brave  because  I  swallowed  it  greedily. 
When  I  became  a  man,  I  could  not  live  without  it. 
I  would  have  bartered  anything  for  liquor.  Now 
hang  me,  hang  me,  and  end  this  horrible  life;  and 
when  you  hear  a  man  say,  'Where  is  the  harm  of 
giving  a  child  wine?'  point  to  the  gallows  on  which 
I  swung,  and  say,  'There's  the  harm.' " 

Selected. 


FULFILLMENT     OF    PROPHECY 


BY  J.    II.    W. 


AN  astronomer  in  able  to  predict  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  because  he  knows  the  laws  that  govern  the  heavenly 
bodies.  So  also  a  country-woman  can  predict  the  time  of 
hatching  and  the  kind  of  birds  that  will  conic  forth,  from  a 
certain  class  of  eggs  placed  under  a  fowl  in  the  act  of 
incubation,  because  she  has  many  times  observed  phenomena 
of  this  kind.  l'rophecy  is  only  prediction  in  the  highest 
sense  of  (he  term.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  knows  not 
merely  the  laws  that  govern  the  material  world,  but  also  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  laws  that  govern  humanity,  can 
foretell  the  phenomena  incident  to  man's  social  anil  religious 
development.  He  who  knows  the  origin  of  nan— both  Ins 
strength  and  his  weakness — and  the  extent   and  influence  of 


the  powers  of  darkness,  can  foretell  the  result  of  that  awful 
conflict  that  has  been  in  progress  since  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  When  man  in  obedience  to  law  shall  have 
gained  his  higher  development  and  become  as  one  of  the  gods, 
he  will  no  doubt  obtain  the  power  of  prophecy.  Even  in  his 
present  state,  every  true  poet,  philosopher  and  scientist  may 
be  said  to  possess  in  a  certain  degree  this  gift ;  in  fact  so  far  as 
they  can  penetrate  into  the  laws  and  mysteries  of  the  universe 
beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals.  Thus  the  steam-engine 
was  predicted  eighteen  hundred  years  before  Watt  heard  the 
first  deep,  regular  respiration  of  this  modern  evangel.  Thus, 
the  magnetic  telegraph  was  expected  for  quite  three  hundred 
years,  before  its  first  tap  of  the  keys  announced  its  presence. 
When  Shakespeare  wrote,  "I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,"  it  was  nothing  but  the  instinct  of  the 
poet,  peering  with  a  glimmer  of  inspiration  into  the  darkened 
chamber  toward  which  science  was  advancing.  Bruno,  Galileo, 
Newton,  Columbus  and  Washington  had  glimmerings  of  this 
celestial  light.  The  lines  written  by  Julia  Ward  Howe  are  as 
truthful  as  they  are  beautiful : 

"Lift  up  your  eyes,  desponding  freemen, 

Fling  to  the  winds  your  needless  fears  ; 
He,  who  unfurled  your  glorious  banner, 

Said  it  shall  wave  a  thousand  years. 
A  thousand  years,  my  own  Columbia. 

'Tis  the  glad  day  so  long  foretold, 
'Tis  the  glad  morn  whose  early  twilight 

Washington  saw  in  days  of  old." 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  prophecies  of  scripture  are 
obscure  and  wrapped  up  in  symbolical  language.  This  objec- 
tion proceeds  from  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  prophecy,  which  is  not  to  unveil  the  future  for  the 
gratification  of  our  curiosity,  but  to  give  directions  for  our 
present  duty  and  future  welfare.  The  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  scripture  is  taken  up  with  directions  how  men 
should  regulate  their  conduct,  rather  than  with  information 
how  God  intends  to  regulate  His. 

As  to  the  objection  against  the  symbolical  language  of  pro- 
phecy, it  may  be  asked,  how  can  heavenly  things  be  revealed 
to  earth-born  men,  but  by  earthly  figures?  Who  knows  a'single 
word  in  our  own  or  any  other  language,  to  express  a  spiritual 
state,  or  mental  operation,  that  is  not  the'nameof  some  mate- 
rial state  or  physical  operation  used  symbolically?  Spirit, 
memory,  imagination,  inclination,  etc.,  are  each  a  symbol  or 
figure  of  speech.  In  what  way  could  God  or  man  teach  us  to 
know  anything  except  by  either  showing  us  a  picture  of  it,  or 
telling  us  what  it  is  like,  that  is,  simply  by  type  or  symbol? 
These  are  the  only  possible  means  for  conveying  heavenly 
truth,  or  future  history  to  our  minds.  We  may  gather  much 
valuable  information  from  symbolic  language;  but  history 
written  in  advance  would  be  more  difficult  to  decipher  than 
the  inscriptions  of'Nineveh  or  Egypt,  or  the  still  more  obscure 
hieroglyphics  of  Central  America.  Imagine  Alexaudcr  read- 
ing Bancroft  instead  of  Daniel.  The  Hebrew  prophet  lie 
might  understand,  for  lie  himself  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  part 
oi  Daniel's  propheoy,  but  what  oould  he  loam  from  reading 
such  a  record  as  this:  "In  the  year  of  Christ  1847,  the 
United  States  conquered  Mexico  and  annexed  California." 
He  would  say,  "In  the  year  of  Christ— what  does  thai  mean? 
The  United  States  may  mean  the  states  of  Greece,  but  on  what 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  can  Mexico  and  California  be 
found?"  What  information  could  Aristotle  gather  From  the 
fact  that' the  eleotrio  telegraph  was  invented  in  1844.    Could 
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all  the  wise  men  of  Rome  have  explained  to  Julius  Cassar  the 
following  dispatch,  if  given  in  prophetic  vision,  "Sebastopol 
was  evacuated  last  night  after  enduring  for  three  days  an 
infernal  fire  of  shot  and  shell  ?" 

Should  we  diminish  the  vista  to  within  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, what  could  Oliver  Cromwell,  aided  by  the  whole  British 
parliament,  have  made  of  a  prophetic  vision  of  a  single  news- 
paper paragraph  written  in  advance  to  inform  them  that 
"Three  companies  of  soldiers  came  down  last  night  from  Ber- 
wick to  Southampton  by  a  special  train,  traveling  fifty-four 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  and  embarked 
immediately  on  arrival.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  at  noon  in  the 
face  of  a  full  gale  from  the  south-west?  "  Why,  the  intellig- 
ible part  of  this  single  paragraph  would  seem  to  tbem  more 
impossible,  and  the  unintelligible  part  more  absurd,  than  all  the 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  world  has  accepted  God's  symbols  thousands  of  years 
ago  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  skeptics  to  deride  the  laws 
of  thought  and  forms  of  speech.  David's  prophetic  psalms, 
Isaiah's  celestial  anthems,  Ezekiel's  glorious  symbols,  Sol- 
omon's terse  proverbs  and  the  Savior's  lovely  parables  will  be 
recited  and  admired,  ages  after  the  foggy  abstractions  of 
Parker  and  Newman,  Carlisle  and  Emerson  have  vanished 
from  the  earth.  The  Biblical  symbols  of  The  Thirst  of  Pas- 
sion, The  Blood  of  Murder,  The  Rod  of  Chastisement,  The 
Iron  Scepter,  The  Fire  of  Wrath,  The  Balance  of  Righteous- 
ness, The  Sword  of  Justice  and  the  Wheels  of  Providence, 
will  photograph  their  lessons  on  Memory's  Tablet,  while  the 
mists  of  the  "positive  philosopy"  float  past  unheeded  to  the 
land  of  forgetfulness.  God's  prophetic  symbols  are  the  glor- 
ious embodiments  of  living  truths,  while  skeptic's  theories  are 
the  melancholy  ghosts  of  expiring  nonsense. 

The  prophecies  of  the  scriptures  are  frequently  predictions 
at  once  unexampled  and  unparalleled.  Nations  could  not  perish 
before  they  had  grown,  nor  empires  be  destroyed  till  they  had 
accumulated.  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Damascus  and  Tyre  had 
been  growing  and  flourishing  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  time 
that  Jonah,  Micah,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  pronounced  their  sen- 
tences against  them.  At  that  time,  mankind  had  not  yet  seen 
a  ruined  empire.  Judging  from  the  past  they  had  no  reason 
to  expect  anything  else  than  prosperity  concerning  these 
cities ;  yet  the  prophets  pronounced  desolation  and  solitude 
against  these  cities  which  were  then  the  capitals  of  nations  more 
populous  than  thiscontioentat  the  pressnt  time,  and  displayed 
buildings,  a  sight  of  whose  crumbling  ruins  is  deemed  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  perils  of  a  journey  of  ten  thousand  miles. 
Every  church,  hall,  school-house,  theatre  and  hospital  of  Salt 
Lake  City  could  have  been  conveniently  arranged  in  the 
basement  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus.  On  the  first 
floor  there  was  room  enough  for  the  whole  adult  popula- 
tion of  Utah  to  assemble,  while  the  remaining  seven 
stories  would  have  still  been  open  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Babylon.  When  the  prophets  wrote 
their  predictions,  the  walls  of  Babylon  had  been  raised  to  the 
hightof  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  made  broad  enough 
for  six  chariots  to  drive  upon  them  abreast.  From  its  hundred 
brazen  gates  issued  the  armies  which  trampled  under  foot  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  presented  their  lives  to  the  nod  of  a 
despot,  who  slew  whom  he  would,  and  whom  he  would,  allowed 
to  live.  Twenty  years  provisions  were  collected  within  its  walls, 
and  the  world  would  not  believe  that  an  enemy  could  enter  its 
gates.  Nevertheless,  the  prophets  of  God  pronounced  against 
it  a  doom  of  destruction  as  extraordinary  as  the  pride  and 
wickedness  which  procured  it.     Tyre,  the  London  of  Asia, 


was  to  "become  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets"  (Ezekiel 
xxvi.  5).  The  infidel,  Volney,  tells  us  that,  "Its  commerce  has 
declined  to  a  trifling  fishery;"  but  even  that  implies  some  few 
resident  inhabitants.  Rabbah  of  Ammon  was  to  become,  "A 
stable  for  camels  and  couching  place  for  flocks"  [Ezekiel  xxv. 
5).  Lord  Lindsay  reports  that,  "He  could  not  sleep  amidst 
its  ruins  for  the  bleating  of  sheep  in  the  sheep-folds  and  the 
braying  of  camels  in  its  ruins."  Yet  sheep-folds  imply  that 
their  Arab  owners  would  occasionally  reside  near  its  ruins. 
But  desolation,  solitude  and  utter  abandonment  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  is  the  clearly-predicted  doom  of  the 
ancient  world's  proud  capital,  "Babylon,  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never 
be  inhabited,  neither  6hall  it  be  dwelt  in,  from  generation  to 
generation  :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  folds  there.  But  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces"  (Isaiah 
xiii.  19  22). 

Every  traveler  attests  the  fulfillment  of  this  strange  predic- 
tion. "It  is  a  tenantless  and  desolate  ruin,"  says  Mignon, 
who,  though  fully  armed  and  attended  by  six  Arabs,  could  not 
be  induced  by  any  reward  to  pass  the  night  among  its  ruins, 
from  his  apprehension  of  evil  spirits.  So  completely  ful- 
filled is  the  prophecy,  "The  Arabian  shall  not  pitch  his  tent 
there."  The  same  voice  that  called  camels  and  flocks  to  the 
palaces  of  Rabbah,  summoned  a  very  different  class  of  tenants 
for  the  palaces  of  Babylon.  Rabbah  was  to  be  a  sheep-fold, 
Babylon  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts — a  very  specific  difference 
and  very  improbable.  However,  after  it  was  destroyed  and 
deserted,  one  of  the  Persian  kings  repaired  its  walls,  converted 
it  into  a  vast  hunting  ground  and  stocked  it  with  various  kinds 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  to  this  day  the  apes  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  the  lions  of  the  African  wiids  meet  in  its  ruins  and  howl 
their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God's  word.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  Dr.  Rich,  saw  two  majestic  lions  in 
the  "Mujelibe"  or  ruins  of  the  palace. 

The  nations  selected  as  examples  of  divine  justice  are  as 
various  as  their  sentences  are  different — covering  a  space  as 
long  as  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  climes  as  various 
as  those  between  Canada  and  Cuba;  peopled  by  men  of  every 
shade  of  color  and  degree  of  capacity  from  the  negro  servant  of 
servants,  to  the  builders  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Pyramids. 
The  prophecies  describe  in  their  own  expressive  symbols,  the 
nations  yet  unfounded  and  kings  unborn,  who  should  ignorantly 
execute  the  judgments  of  God.  They  also  predict  the  future 
of  over  thirty  states — no  two  of  which  are  alike. 

If,  for  intance,  a  prophet  should  declare  that  New  York 
should  be  overturned  and  become  a  little  fishing  village — that 
Philadelphia  should  become  a  swamp  and  never  be  inhabited 
— that  New  Orleans  should  become  a  dry,  barren  desert,  and 
Chicago  be  utterly  consumeo1  with  fire  and  never  be  rebuilt — 
that  learning  should  depart  from  Boston  and  no  travelers  ever 
pass  through  it  any  more — that  New  England  should  become 
the  basest  of  the  nations  and  no  native  American  ever 
be  president  of  the  Union,  but  that  it  should  be  a  spoil 
and  a  prey  to  the  most  savage  tribes — that  the  Russians 
should  tread  Washington  under  foot  for  a  thousand  years,  but 
that  God  would  preserve  Pittsburg  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
midst  of  destruction ;  then,  if  all  these  things  should  come 
to  pass,  would  any  man  dare  to  say  that   the  prophet  spake 
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the  dictates  of  human  sagacity  or  the  calculations  of  human 
reason,  and  was  not  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
geographical,  political,  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  antiquity. 

Considering  the  modes  of  ancient  warfare,  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  most  defensible  countries  in  the  world.  Bounded  on 
the  south  by  high  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  west  by  the  trackless,  burning  desert,  she  was  able  to 
defend  the  mouths  of  her  river  with  a  powerful  navy,  to 
drown  an  invading  army  every  year  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Egypt  had  not  only  maintained  her  independence,  but 
extended  her  conquests  for  a  thousand  years.  She  had  given 
learning,  art,  science  and  idolatry  to  half  the  world  and  had 
not  yet  risen  to  the  hight  of  her  fame  or  extent  of  her  influ- 
ence until  many  years  after  the  predictions  against  her  were 
uttered.  Yet  it  was  prophesied,  "I  will  make  the  rivers  dry, 
and  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked ;  and  I  will 
make  the  land  waste  and  all  that  is  therein  by  the  hand  of 
strangers.  I,  the  Lord,  have  spoken  it.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  the 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

The  infidel  Volney,  thus  relates  the  fulfillment  of  these  pre- 
dictions. "Such  is  the  state  of  Egypt.  Deprived  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago  of  her  natural  properties,  she  has  seen  her 
fertile  fields  successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Georgians 
and  at  length  the  race  of  Tartars  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Ottoman  Turks.  The  Mamelukes  purchased  as  slaves,  and 
introduced  as  soldiers,  soon  usurped  the  power  and  selected  a 
leader.  If  their  first  establishment  was  a  singular  event,  their 
continuance  is  no  less  extraordinary ;  they  are  replaced  by 
slaves,  brought  from  their  original  country"  (  Volney's  Trunk, 
Vol.  I.  p.  74).  Gibbon,  another  infidel,  states,  "The  most 
illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Beyite  dynasties  were 
themselves  promoted  from  the  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands; 
and  the  four  and  twenty  beys,  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever 
been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  servants'' 
[Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xlix).  It  is  needless  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  idols  are  cut  off.  Neither  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt  nor  the  Mahometans  allow  images  among 
them.  The  rivers,  too,  are  drying  up.  In  one  day's  travel 
firty  dry  water  courses  will  be  crossed  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  traveler,  needs  to  carry  water  with  him,  who 
explores  the  ruined  cities  through  which  once  floated  Greek 
and  Roman  navies.  Again,  it  was  prophesied,  "It  shall  be 
tin:  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any 
more  above  the  nations,  for  I  will  diminish  them  that  they 
shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations"  [Ezekidxvix.  15).  Every 
traveler  attests  the  truth  of  this  prediction.  The  wretched 
peasantry  are  rejoiced  to  labor  for  any  one,  who  will  pay  them 
five  cents  a  day  and  then  quickly  hide  the  treasure  in  the 
ground  from  the  rapacious  tax-gatherer.  "In  Egypt  there  is 
no  middle  class,  neither  nobility,  clergy,  merchants  or  land- 
holders. A  universal  appi  aranoe  of  misery  arrests  thr  atteu 
tion  of  the  traveler  and  points  out  to  him  (be  rapacity  and 
oppression  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
i  anally  unable  to  pero  ive  the  cause  of  their  evils  or  to  apply 
the  necessary  remedies,  Ignorance  diffused  through  every 
olass,  extends  its  every  species  of  moral  and  physical  know! 

edge." 

Babylon  was  to  be  reduoed  to  utter  barrenness  and  desola 

tion,  Egypt  to  slavery  and  degradation;  hut  a  different  and 


still  more  incredible  doom  is  pronounced  in  the  Bible,  upon 
Judea  and  its  people.  "I  will  make  your  cities  waste  and 
bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation ;  and  1  will  bring  the 
land  into  desolation  :  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein 
shall  be  astonished  at  it.  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you,  and  your  land 
shall  be  desolate  and  your  cities  waste"  [Leviticus  xxvi.  31-33). 

"The  generation  to  come  of  your  children  aud  the  stranger 
from  a  far  land  shall  say,  'Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  to  this  land?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 
anger? ' '  The  following  testimony  of  Volney,  is  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  God  causes  infidels  and  scoffers  to  ful- 
fill the  prophecies:  "I  journeyed  in  the  empire  of  the  Otto- 
mans, and  traversed  the  provinces,  which  were  formerly  the 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  Syria,  said  I  to  myself, 
now  almost  depopulated,  then  contained  a  hundred  flourishing 
cities,  and  abounded  with  towns,  villages  and  hamlets.  What 
has  become  of  those  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life?  Great 
God!  from  whence  proceed  such  melancholy  revolutions?  For 
what  cause  is  the  fortune  of  these  countries  so  strikingly 
changed?  Why  are  so  many  cities  destroyed?  Why  is  not 
that  ancient  population  reproduced  and  perpetuated?  A  mys- 
terious God  exercises  His  incomprehensible  judgments.  He 
has  doubtless  pronounced  a  secret  malediction  against  the 
earth.  He  has  struck  with  a  curse  the  present  race  of  men 
in  revenge  of  past  generations"  [Volney's  Ruins,  Book  I.). 
The  malediction  is  no  secret  to  any  one  who  will  read  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

Of  Jerusalem  it  was  predicted,  'It  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles."  Saracens,  Turks,  Crusaders  and  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  fulfilled  and  are  fulfilling  this 
prediction  at  the  present  day.  Of  the  temple,  it  was  said, 
"There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down."  History  has  preserved,  and  the  Jews 
to  this  day  curse  the  name  of  the  soldier  Terentius  Rufus, 
who  plowed  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  The  Roman 
emperor  Julian,  attempted  to  falsify  the  Savior's  words, 
"Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ;  "  and  sent  his 
friend  Alypius  with  a  Roman  army  and  abundant,  treasure,  to 
rebuild  it.  The  Jews  flocked  from  all  parts  to  assist  in  the 
work  ;  but  the  combined  forces  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
attempt.  "Horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  from  the  foun- 
dations with  repeated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  inaccessible 
to  the  scorched  workmen  and  the  enterprise  was  dropped" 
[Ammian  Marcellus,  bookxxiii  chap.  1). 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  heathen,  coufirmed  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Mahometan  mosque  of  Omar  now  rears  its 
lofty  dome  where  once  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  no 
Jew  is  permitted  to  tread  that  sacred  spot. 

Of  the  [sraelitish  nation  God  predicted,  that  it  should  be  a 
peculiar,  distinct  people,  dispersed  among,  yet  separate  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  "I  will  sift  the  house  of  [srael 
among  all  nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall 
[mi  the  least  L'fain  fall  upon  the  earth"  [Amos  i.r.  9).  Again, 
"And  yet,  fir  all  that,  when  they  tire  in  the  land  of  their  ene 
mies,  T  will  not  oast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them; 
for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God"  [Lev.  xxvi  I  it.  Here  are  four 
distinct  predictions;  national  peculiarity,  grievous  oppression, 
universal  dispersion  and  remarkable  preservation.  The  ful- 
fillment is  obvions  and  undeniable.  The  infidel  is  sorely  per- 
plexed to  give  tiny  account  of  this  great  phenomenon. 
How  docs  it  happen  that  this  singular  people  is  dispersed  over 
all  the  earth  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hits  resisted  all  the 
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influences  of  nature,  all  the  customs  of  society  and  all  the 
powers  of  persecution  driving  them  toward  amalgamation  and 
irresistible  in  all  other  instances.  In  spite  of  the  power  of 
imperial  Koine  and  the  tortures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
amidst  the  chaos  of  Asiatic  and  African  tribes,  and  the  fusion 
of  American  democracy,  on  the  plains  of  Australia  and  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  the  religion  and  the  customs  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  as  distinct  this  day  as  they  were  three 
thousand  years  ago  when  Moses  wrote  them  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  their  physiognomy  the  same  as  when  Shishak  caused 
them  to  be  engraven  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Karnack. 
Human  sagacity  cannot  explain  these  facts  as  they  exist 
to-day,  much  less  could  it  foretell  them  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

Did  space  permit,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  predictions 
against  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  were  literally  fulfilled  (see 
Rev.  i.  andii.  chapters).  Ephesus,  once  famous  for  its  mag- 
nificence and  the  great  temple  of  Diana ;  Laodicea,  some  of 
whose  public  buildings  would  contain  100,000  persons; 
Sardis,  that  once  contained  more  specie  than  is  now  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  Thyatira,  that  once  manufactured 
the  royal  purple  of  kings  and  princes;  Pergamos,  the  seat  of 
learning  and  the  birth-place  of  Galen,  the  father  of  medicine  ; 
all  these  cities  are  in  ruins.  Amidst  the  fallen  columns  and 
broken  arches,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Venus  or  Diana,  will  equally 
elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveler.  They  have  all 
received  their  doom  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Yet, 
Smyrna,  against  which  no  doom  was  pronounced,  is  still  the 
queen  city  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  Philadelphia,  of  which  it  was 
said,  "I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name,"  is  still  erect — a 
column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.  The  prediction  of  the  Savior  is 
fulfilled  in  its  modern  name,  Allah  Schr — the  City  of  God. 

The  prophecies  regarding  the  Messiah  and  their  fulfillment 
might  also  be  noticed.  The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  of 
His  birth,  His  parentage  and  reception,  were  plainly  declared, 
hundreds  of  years  before  He  appeared.  Compare  Micah  v. 
2,  and  Matthew  ii.  J;  also  Isaiah  lxi.  1,  and  Matthew  xi.  5; 
likewise  Isaiah  liii.  3,  and  Matthew  xxvi.  56.  These  and 
many  other  passages  prove  that  the  character  and  mission  of 
the  coming  Messiah  were  pointedly  foretold  long  before  He 
made  His  appearance  in  the  flesh. 

The  one  grand,  unparalleled  fact  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
tomb  is  also  predicted,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor 
wilt  Thou  give  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption"  {Psalmxri. 
10).  Often  did  Jesus  predict  this  event  before  friend  and  foe. 
Even  His  enemies  declared,  "Sir,  we  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I  will 
rise  again.'"  The  last  chapters  of  the  gospels  relate  the 
proofs  by  which  He  convinced  His  incredulous  disciples  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  "Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet, 
that  it  is  I  myself.  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  He  had  thus 
spoken  He  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet.  And 
while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy  and  wondered,  He  saith 
unto  them,  'Have  ye  here  any  meat?  '  And  they  gave  Him 
a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  a  honey  comb.  And  He  took 
it  and  did  eat  before  them"  {Lukexxiv.  39).  Afterwards, 
"He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  and  He  lifted  up  His 
hands  and  blessed  them.  And  while  He  was  blessiag  them 
He  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven"  {Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51).  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven 
as  He  went  up,  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel  and  said,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven?    This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from 


you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
Him  go  into  heaven"  {Acts  i.  10-12).  With  our  own  eyes  we 
shall  see  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  Every  eye  shall  see 
Him.  The  clouds  of  heaven  shall  then  reveal  the  vision  now 
sketched  on  the  page  of  revelation. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  prophecies  given 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and  their  wonderful  fulfillment. 
When  Joseph  Smith  was  an  obscure,  unlearned  youth,  living  at 
his  father's  house,  in  the  then  sparsely  settled  region  of  western 
New  York,  the  angel  Moroni  told  him  that  God  had  a  work 
for  him  to  do,  and  that  his  name  should  be  had  for  good  and 
evil  among  all  nations,  kindreds  and  tongues.  Men  of  all 
classes  are  witnesses  how  literally  this  has  been  fulfilled. 

Then,  again,  in  1S32,  when  the  United  States  were  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  profound  peace,  the  Lord  declared  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph:  "Verily,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  concerning  the  wars  that  will  shortly  come  to  pass, 
beginning  at  the  rebellion  of  South  Carolina,  which  will 
eventually  terminate  in  the  death  and  jpisery  of  many  souls. 
*  *  *  *  For  behold  the  Southern  States  shall  be 
divided  against  the  Northern  States,  and  the  Southern  States 
will  call  on  other  nations,  even  the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  as 
it  is  called,"  etc.,  {Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  Ixxxvii).  The  whole 
adult  population  of  the  United  States  are  witnesses  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  For  many  years  it  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  the  Elders  who  proclaimed  it  met  with  scorn 
and  sneers ;  but,  at  length  arrived  the  terrible  havoc  and  storm 
of  war.  There  had  been  many  rebellions  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  In  Virginia  had  occurred,  Bacon's 
rebellion;  in  Maryland,  Clayborne's  rebellion  ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  insurrection,  controlled  by  the  Hartford  convention 
of  1814 ;  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  state  of  Franklin, 
had,  at  one  time,  held  a  political  existence  for  nearly  two 
years.  Then,  by  what  human  sagacity  was  it  predicted  that 
the  war  must  commence  in  South  Carolina?  Let  the  skeptic 
read  and  ponder. 


MODERN    WONDERS. 


BY    HAGOTH. 


I  STOOD  a  few  days  ago  where  I  could  witness  the  work- 
ings of  several  steam-engines  having  a  combined  capacity 
of  over  1,700  horse  power,  turning  as  they  did  thousands  of 
feet  of  shafting  and  hundreds  of  machines.  I  also  stood  by  a 
railroad  track  and  saw  the  iron  horse  pass  with  almost  the  speed 
of  lightning  pulling  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise.  I  saw  the 
great  steam-ships,  too,  plowing  the  main,  directed  by  the  puny 
hand  of  man  and  the  query  came  home  to  my  mind  as  I 
viewed  the  workings  of  steam,  "What  can  be  more  powerful 
than  this?" 

I  have  seen  the  shaftg  Mtiftning  descend,  rending  asunder 
the  gigantic  forest  tree  t  t  witnessed  where  the  bolts  of 
thunder  have  shaken  the  earth,  and  have  asked  myself. 
"What  is  the  cause  of  this?"  Scientists  say  it  is  electricity, 
and  I  think  Franklin,  in  1752,  demonstrated  that  lightning 
and  electricity  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  What  then  is 
electricity?  It  is  the  most  potent  power  oi  nature;  it  exists 
in  everything;  in  animal  and  vegetable  life;  in  the  air  we 
breath  and  in  the  water  we  drink. 

There  are  two  states  of  electricity  known  as  the  positive  and 
negative.    When  a  body  contains  an  overplus  of  electricity  it 
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is  said  to  be  positive,  and  when  it  contains  a  less  amount  than 
is  natural  it  is  said  to  be  negative.  Fifty  years  ago  this  power 
was  but  little  used  if  at  all  The  telegraph  was  then  unknown; 
to-day  it  traverses  the  forests  of  the  east,  stretches  across  the 
lonely  plains  and  climbs  to  the  summits  of  the  Rockies  and 
Sierras  of  the  west.  On  a  thousand  hills  the  roving  wolf  pauses 
beside  the  telegraph  pole  and  listens  to  the  huming  wires, 
while  in  as  many  cities  the  blue  and  white  sign  can  be  seen. 
The  telegraph  is  everywhere,  it  crosses  the  briny  waters  of 
oceans,  and  the  islands  and  the  continents  are  brought  in  close 
communication. 

Six  years  ago  the  telephone  was  an  experiment,  now  it  is  a 
household  necessity  in  almost  every  land.  A  few  years  ago 
when  gas  was  discovered  we  were  astonished  at  its  brilliancy, 
but  now  it  wanes  before  the  electric  light  as  the  moon  before 
the  approaching  sun.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  electricity  as 
a  conveyor  of  intelligence  or  a  means  of  light,  but  wish  to 
make  it  a  motor  also. 

A  few  days  since  I  witnessed  the  working  of  a  machine 
pumping  5,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  to  a  hight  of  ten 
feet.  In  1838,  a  machine  was  built  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  cost 
of  $120,000,  that  propelled  a  boat  containing  twelve  persons. 
Just  the  other  day  I  rode  on  a  train  propelled  by  an  elect- 
ric engine  and  as  I  glided  along  over  hills  and  bridges, 
without  smoke,  without  cinders  and  almost  without  noise,  I 
could  not  help  but  review  the  past  and  ask  myself  the  ques- 
tion, "What  will  the  end  be?  " 

Already  by  its  agency  we  communicate  our  thoughts  in  an 
instant  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  our  streets  and  houses  are 
made  as  light  as  day  by  it.  We  travel  by  it,  our  machinery  is 
run  by  it  and  yet  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  great 
future.  Another  generation  may  harness  the  lightning,  chain 
the  thunderbolt  and  traverse  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven  by 
their  agency. 


TALKERS 
MUSICAL 


COMPARED      TO 
INSTRUMENTS. 


I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein  all  the 
painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  represented 
sitting  together  in  a  circle  and  joining  in  a  concert  of  music. 
Each  of  them  plays  upon  such  a  particular  instrument  as  is 
suitable  to  his  character  and  style  of  painting.  I  have  often, 
from  this  hint,  imagined  that  different  talents  in  conversation 
might  be  shadowed  out  in  the  same  manner  by  different  kinds 
of  music. 

Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation,  that  with  a 
loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domineer 
in  public  assemblies;  overbear  men  of  sense;  stun  their  com- 
panions; and  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound, 
that  hath  seldom  any  wit,  humor  or  good  breeding  in  it.  The 
drum  notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  vivacity,  is  very 
proper  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant;  and  in  conversation  with 
ladies  who  arc  not  of  the  finest  taste,  often  passes  lor  u  man 
of  mirth  and  wit,  and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I 
need  not  observe  that  ihe  emptiness  of  the  drum  very  much 
contributes  to  its  noi-e. 

The  lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the  drum, 
that  sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very  small  concert. 
Its  notes  are  exquisitely  sweet  and  very  low,  easily  drowned 
in  a  multitude  of  instruments,  and  even  lost  among  a  few, 
unless  you  give  particular  attention  to  it.     A  lute  is  seldom 


heard  in  a  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  drum  will 
show  itself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hundred. 
The  lutenists,  therefore,  are  men  of  fine  genius,  uncommon 
reflection,  great  affability,  and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of 
good  taste,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful 
and  soft  a  melody. 

The  trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  no  compass  of 
music  or  variety  of  sound,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
agreeable,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its  pitch.  It  has  not 
above  four  or  five  notes,  which  are,  however,  very  pleasing, 
and  capable  of  exquisite  turns  and  modulations.  The  gentle- 
men who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the 
most  fashionable  education  and  refined  breeding,  who  have 
learned  a  certain  smoothness  of  discourse,  and  sprightliness  of 
air,  from  the  polite  company  they  have  kept ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  shallow  parts,  weak  judgments,  and  a 
short  reach  of  understanding.  A  play-house,  a  drawing- 
room,  a  ball,  a  visiting  day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde  Park,  are  the 
few  notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch  upon  in  all 
conversations.  The  trumpet,  however,  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment about  a  court  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  concert,  though 
of  no  great  harmony  by  itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits,  that  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  flourishes  of  imagination,  sharp- 
ness ef  repartee,  glances  of  satire,  and  bear  away  the  upper 
part  in  every  concert.  I  cannot,  however,  but  observe  that 
that  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  to  hear  music,  there  is  not  a 
more   disagreeable  sound  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent in  this  nation  than  any  other ;  I  mean  the  bass-viol, 
which  grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the  concert,  and  with  a 
surly,  masculine  sound  strengthens  the  harmony  and  tempers 
the  sweetness  of  the  several  instruments  that  play  along  with 
it.  The  bass-voil  is  an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature 
to  the  trumpet,  and  may  signify  the  men  of  rough  sense  and 
unpolished  parts;  who  do  not  love  to  hear  themselves  talk, 
but  sometimes  break  out  with  an  agreeable  bluntness,  unex- 
pected wit,  and  surly  pleasantries,  to  the  no  small  diversion 
of  their  friends  and  companions. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  bag-pipe  species,  that  will  enter- 
tain you  from  morning  till  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few 
notes,  which  are  played  over  and  over,  with  the  perpetual 
humming  of  a  drone  running  underneath  them.  These  are 
your  dull,  heavy,  tedious  story-tellers,  the  load  and  burden  of 
conversations,  that  set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing 
secret  history,  and  giving  an  account  of  transactions,  that, 
whether  they  ever  passed  in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  signify 
a   halfpenny  to  its  instruction  or  its   welfare. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  drum  for  many 
years;  nay,  and  a  very  noisy  one,  until  having  polished  myself 
a  little  in  good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  trumpet 
into  my  conversation  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous 
temper,  by  which  mixture  of  different  music,  I  look  upon 
myself,  during  the  course  of  many  years,  to  have  resembled 
a  tabor  and  pipe.  I  have  since  very  much  endeavored  at  the 
sweetness  of  the  late;  but  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions,  T 
must  confess,  with  great  confusion,  that  I  find  myself  daily 
degenerating  into  a  bag-pipe  ;  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  my 
old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep,  I  know  not.  All  that. 
I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  waleb  over  my  conversation,  and  to 
silence  tho  drone  as  soon  as  1  find  it  begin  to  hum  in  my  <lis- 
oourse,  being  determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes  of  others, 
than  to  play OUt  of  lime,  ami  enoroaoh  upon  their  parts  in  the 
concert  by  the  noise  of  bo  tiresome  an  instrument. — Addison, 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1883. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS, 


OW  difficult  it  is  to  please  the  world,  that 
is,  for  Latter-day  Saints  to  do  so  !  Nothing 
that  we  can  do  will  satisfy  certain  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  liquor 
saloons  in  the  territory,   and  intoxicating 
drinks  could  not  be  easily  purchased  except 
for  medicinal  purposes.     This  was  made  a 
cause  of  complaint  against  us  and  much 
"^C  growling  was  done  about  it.     At  the  pre- 
sent time  liquor  saloons  abound  in  our  prin- 
cipal city,  and  the  people  who  found  fault  when 
there  were  no  such  places,  now  condemn  the 
Latter-day    Saints    as  though   they    were  to 
blame  for  their  existence.    If  the  Saints  try 
to  repress  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  settlements 
ey  are  blamed,  and  if  they  permit  it  to  be  sold, 
ey  are  blamed. 

A  number  of  Elders  were  selected  as  mission- 
aries at  our  last  conference.  They  left  the  city  in  a  pas- 
senger coach  that  was  furnished  by  the  "railroad  com- 
pany for  their  use.  Our  enemies  described  this  as  a  Pullman 
palace  car,  and  so  telegraphed  the  news  all  over  the  United 
States.  Newspapers  made  this  the  subject  of  editorial  articles. 
"Why,"  said  they,  "the  Mormons  profess  to  travel  without 
purse  and  scrip  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  here  they  are  riding 
in  a  palace  car !  What  shall  we  have  next?"  It  was  announced 
that  the  Elders  were  stopping  at  a  leading  hotel  in  New 
York,  and  this  also  was  made  a  subject  of  comment. 

Now,  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  that  the  Elders  have 
been  held  up  to  ridicule  for  traveling  and  living  in  poor  style. 
Our  enemies  were  disturbed  at  their  apparent  poverty,  just  as 
they  are  now  at  their  comfortable  style  of  travel  and  living. 
It  is  very  difficult,  nay  it  is  impossible,  to  please  them.  They 
were  not  suited  with  us  when  we  were  poor ;  they  are  not 
suited  with  us  now  that  we  are  better  off.  They  did  not  like 
us  when  we  were  few  in  number ;  they  are  no  better  pleased 
with  us  now  that  we  are  more  numerous. 

Another  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  feeling  about  the 
Edmunds  law.  Before  this  law  was  passed  men  and  women 
who  had  entered  into  plural  marriage  could  vote,  the  men 
could  also  hold  office.  But  after  the  Edmunds  bill  became 
law,  and  the  commissioners  came  to  Utah,  this  class  of  per- 
sons were  excluded  from  voting  and  from  office.  But,  alas, 
for  our  enemies!  they  were  not  happy  before  the  Edmunds 
law  passed  ;  and  they  are  not  happy  now.  The  persons  who 
engaged  in  plural  marriage  they  wanted  excluded  from  voting 
and  from  office.  The  commissioners  did  that.  But  still  our 
opponents  are  not  satisfied.  Nothing  wc  can  do  pleases  them; 
nothing  that  is  done  to  us  gives  them  satisfaction. 

The  Saints  have  been  condemned  for  their  belief  in  and 
practice  of  patriarchal  marriage.  This  has  been,  according 
to  certain  persons,  our  great  sin.  It  has  been  the  burden  of 
their  outcry  against  us.  But,  a  few  years  ago,  reports  were 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  about 


to  give  up  this  practice.  Many  news-papers,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  published  as  a  fact  that  the  Church  intended 
to  yield  this  doctrine  and  patriarchal  marriage  would  hence- 
forth cease  to  be  a  part  of  our  religion.  It  might  be  thought 
that  those  who  had  been  finding  such  fault  with  us  because 
of  these  marriages  would  now  cease  their  complaints.  But, 
not  so.  They  talked  and  acted  as  though  they  feared  it  might 
be  true.  They  accused  the  Saints  of  cowardice  and  of  cruelty. 
Men  had  taken  women  as  wives,  they  said,  and  they  ought 
not  to  put  them  away.  They  pretended  to  be  full  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  women,  and  to  have  great  solicitude  for  the  honor 
of  the  men.  This  was  while  they  had  the  idea  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  reports  about  the  intention  of  the  Church 
to  renounce  patriarchal  marriage.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing from  them  in  this  strain  now,  for  they  have  learned  to 
know  the  Saints  better  than  they  did.  They  perceive  that 
our  people  are  not  so  ready  to  disobey  God  and  to  fear  man, 
as  they  supposed  they  might  be. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  Latter-day  Saints  to  try 
and  please  the  world.  They  cannot  do  so  and  remain  Saints. 
We  are  not  of  the  world,  therefore  th  e  world  hate  us.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  was  hated  by  the  world,  so  were  His  disciples. 
They  hated  Him  so  much  that  they  cruelly  slew  Him,  as  they 
did  also  the  most  of  His  disciples.  The  readers  of  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  should  understand  that  they  cannot  have 
the  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.  If  they  seek  for 
the  love  of  God,  they  will  have  the  hatred  of  the 
world.  They  must  choose  which  they  will  have.  Jesus 
says,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  While  we  attend  to 
the  duties  of  our  religion,  we  cannot  please  the  world.  It  is 
vain  to  expect  so.  The  people  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
find  fault  with  us.  Our  aim  should  be  to  please  God  by  keep- 
ing His  commandments,  and  to  let  the  world,  its  anger  and  its 
hatred  have  no  effect  upon  us. 


THE    PAUPERS. 


OUR  engraving  to-day  speaks  for  itself.  The  hatless, 
shoeless  little  urchin  who  presents  a  box  of  matches  before 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  hopes  will  be  inclined  to  purchase, 
belongs  to  that  class  of  people  called  paupers  who  are  so 
numerous  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  The  sufferings 
through  which  many  of  the  world's  poor  pass  are  indescrib- 
able and  are  even  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  picture. 
Many  of  these  persons,  too,  are  indebted  for  their  miserable 
condition  to  the  injustice  of  their  fellow-men,  while  many  can 
only  blame  themselves  for  the  poverty  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

The  history  of  some  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  has 
been  written,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  there  are  those  who 
now  scarcely  own  sufficient  to  provide  rags  to  cover  their 
nakedness  and  a  morsel  of  food  to  appease  their  hunger,  were 
once  wealthy  and  respected,  and  through  the  dishonesty  of 
their  trusted  friends  have  been  robbed  of  everything  ;  others, 
through  gaming  and  speculation,  have  lost  all,  and  still  others 
were  born  poor,  and  through  force  of  circumstances  have 
always  remained  so. 

But  what  of  the  lad  in  the  picture  ?  Are  his  parents  really 
so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  shoes  and  a  hat  for  their 
son  in  such  weather?  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not.  It  may  be 
that  his  parents  would  gladly  provide  these  articles  for  him  if 
they  were  able  ;  or  it  may  be,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
crowded  cities,  that  they  squander  their  time  and  means  in 
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the  public  house  and  then  send  their  child  on  the  street  to 
beg,  earn  or  steal  a  few  cents,  and  beating  him  on  his  return 
home  if  he  fails  to  obtain  a  stipulated  amount.  Or,  again,  it 
may  be  that  the  boy  is  an  illegitimate  child,  of  which  class 
there  are  many  in  the  world,  born  of  aristocratic  parents  and 
given  away  to  some  one  who  promises  to  never  let  his  origin 
be  known,  thus  shielding  the  parents  from  the  disgrace  which 
naturally  follows  such  an  act. 


love  strengthened,  and  the  two  met  secretly  to  exchange  their 
vows  of  constancy.  Finally  a  child  was  born  ;  illegitimate,  of 
course,  because  its  parents  had  not  dared  to  be  joined  in  law- 
ful wedlock  contrary  to  the  express  wishes  of  their  parents. 

Now  the  rage  of  the  miscreants'  parents  was  almost  bound- 
less. The  young  man  who  committed  himself  was  sent  to  a 
foreign  country  until  the  affair  should  be  partially  forgotten, 
and  that  he  might  be  weaned  from  his  love,  while  his  victim, 
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The  following  incident  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  might 
be  related  illustrative  of  this  subject: 

A  young  man  and  young  lady  in  one  of  the  largo  cities  of 
this  country  became  enamored  of  each  other,  and  lived  in 
hopes  of  a  future  union.  The  fathers,  however,  between 
whom  there  was  Homo  business  difficulty,  opposed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  lovers,  and  each  sought  to  dissuade  his  child 
from  the  engagement  already  formed.     But  love  opposed  was 


the  maiden,  was  robbed  by  her  heartless  father  of  hor  infant, 
which  was  given  to  a  wrinkled  hag  for  safe-keeping,  and  she 
was  admonished  I"  lorirel  him  who  had  wronged  her.  The 
result  was  that  the  mother  died;  the  lather,  after  his  lew 
years  of  exile,  returned  to  his  father's  home,  and,  at  his  death, 
became  hiB  heir.  Hut  the  large  estate  was  speedily  squan- 
dered at  the  gaming  table,  and  the  betrayer  of  a  woman  was 
brought  almost  to  utter  ruin. 
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Meanwhile,  the  babe  had  grown  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood ;  from  a  beegar-boy,  to  which  disagreeable  task  he  was 
assigned  by  his  cruel  keeper,  to  an  influential  and  wealthy 
merchant. 

One  day  a  seedy-looking  man,  whose  face  indicated  the  life 
of  debauchery  which  he  had  led,  entered  the  office  of  this 
merchant  and  craved  employment  of  some  kind.  This  was 
furnished  him,  and  subsequent  events  developed  the  fact  that 
this  menial  was  none  other  than  the  father  of  the  successful 
merchant.  The  illegitimate  child  now  took  his  father  and 
cared  for  him  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Poverty  is  no  crime,  and  while  we  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  worthy  poor  we  should  not  entirely  ignore  those  who  by 
their  own  acts  have  brought  themselves  to  that  position  where 
they  are  classed  among  the  paupers. 


WHAT   FAITH   CAN   DO. 


RELATED  BY  ELDER  LORENZO  D.  YOUNG. 


I  HAVE  a  son,  named  Harry,  who  is  now  in  his  ninteenth 
year.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  two  of 
my  children  were  taken  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever.  Through 
the  administration  of  the  Elders  and  good  nursing,  they  got 
safely  through. 

Harry  was  then  taken  down  with  the  same  disease.  With 
the  same  treatment  I  had  given  the  others,  he,  too,  became 
convalescent.  In  a  few  days  he  went  around  out  doors,  and  in 
some  way  took  cold  and  a  relapse  occurred.  The  Elders  were 
called  in  several  times  to  administer  to  him,  but  nothing  that 
could  be  done  seemed  to  benefit  him. 

In  three  or  four  days  he  began  to  bloat,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  dropsy  was  setting  in.  With  this  disease  I  had  not 
had  much  experience,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  get  such 
medicines  as  I  thought  would  help  my  son.  For  these  reasons 
I  sent  for  a  doctor.  He  came,  examined  the  boy  and 
remarked,  that  I  had  not  sent  for  help  any  too  soon.  I  told 
him  I  felt  that  he  was  in  a  precarious  condition.  He  replied, 
that  it  was  so,  but  still  he  thought  he  could  help  him. 

The  medicine  he  gave  removed  the  bloating  in  a  few  hours, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  returned.  Twice  more  the  medicine 
appeared  to  relieve  my  son,  but  in  the  end  the  disease  was  the 
stronger. 

About  the  fifth  day  he  was  taken  with  very  severe  spasms. 
I  sent  for  the  doctor  to  come  at  once.  While  he  was  present 
my  son  had  another  fearful  spasm.  After  it  was  over  the 
doctor  remarked,  that  he  must  go,  and  as  he  went  out  I  went 
with  him.  He  then  said,  "It  is  no  use  any  longer  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  your  boy  cannot  recover.  He  cannot,  at  most, 
live  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  He  cannot  live  through 
more  than  one  or  two  of  those  spasms.  In  the  second  or  third 
one  he  will  expire.  I  have  consulted  over  his  case  with  the 
best  physicians  in  town,  and  they  all  pronounce  the  case  hope- 
less. One  physician  said,  that  'all  the  doctors  and  medicine  in 
world  could  not  save  him.'  " 

The  doctor  left  and  I  felt  downcast  and  very  sorrowful.  I 
went  into  the  house  and  to  the  bedside  of  my  son.  As  I  stood 
looking  at  him  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
a  wistful,  imploring  expression  and  said,  "Oh  !  haye  I  got  to 
have  another  of  those  terrible  spells?"  Shortly  afterwards 
hiseyesroUed  back  in  his  head,  his  muscles  began  to  twitch — 
the  prem  tuitions  of  a  coming  struggle. 
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A  power  began  to  come  over  me,  such  as  I  have  felt  but  a 
very  few  times  in  my  life.  It  seemed  to  go  over  my  whole 
body,  trace  up  every  nerve  and  invigorate  with  new  life  and 
energy  my  whole  being.  I  saw  and  comprehended,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  an  evil  spirit  was  afflicting  my  son. 

Two  brethren  were  present,  and  I  requested  them  to  come 
forward  and  assist  in  administering  to  him.  We  laid  our  hands 
upon  his  head,  and  I  commenced  praying  and  rebuking  the 
evil  spirit,  that  it  had  been  manifest  to  me  was  afflicting  him. 
The  spirit  of  supplication  and  of  faith  was  poured  out  upon 
me.  The  indication  of  a  coming  spasm  left  my  son,  and  he 
settled  down  quietly  on  his  pillow.  When  we  took  our  hands 
from  his  head  he  appeared  to  be  quietly  sleeping.  In  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  around,  and, 
seeing  his  mother,  said,  "Mother,  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
something  to  eat !  "  He  had  previously  taken  but  very  little 
nourishment  for  several  days.  He  rapidly  recoyered  his  health 
and  strength. 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 


BY  AN   OLD   FRIEND  TO   THE  JUVENILES. 


I"  AM  reminded  by  a  letter  just  received,  of  my  remissness 
*■  in  not  writing  as  often  as  I  should  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  readers  of  the  Instructor.  I  plead  guilty.  I  would 
not  have  it  thought,  though,  that  my  negligence  is  due  to  my 
forgetting  the  juveniles  of  Utah,  my  mountain  home. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  them  by  seeing  the  condition  of  many 
of  the  children  of  Liverpool,  the  city  in  which  I  am  now 
located.  And  when  I  do  think  of  them,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  thankfulness  that  they  are  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated than  the  children  of  this  land. 

Well,  now  that  I  have  seated  myself  to  write,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  say.  True,  I  see  a  great 
many  little  things  in  this  country  that  suggest  subjects  for 
moral  lessons;  indeed,  I  can  look  out  at  my  window  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  and  see  something  upon  which  remarks 
might  be  made,  or  from  which  moral  lessons  might  be  drawn. 
And  perhaps  I  may  as  well  describe,  by  way  of  a  change, 
some  of  the  things  I  see  from  my  window  this  Saturday 
afternoon. 

We  have  had  very  wet  weather  of  late,  and  while  I  write,  a 
cold  drizzling  rain  is  falling.  But  it  seems  to  make  very  little 
if  any  difference  to  the  traffic  on  the  streets,  which  is  always 
greater  on  Saturday  afternoons  than  at  other  times.  Saturday 
afternoon  in  this  country  is  a  holiday,  and  it  is  a  harvest  time 
for  saloons.  People  drink  more  then  than  usual,  and  that  is 
needless,  I  can  assure  you.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
are  idle  ;  another  is  that  working  people  receive  their  wages 
on  Saturday  and  then  have  money  in  their  pockets ;  and 
another  is  that  they  are  generally  paid  off  in  the  saloons,  or 
"public-houses,"  as  they  are  called,  as  if  to  induce  them  to 
spend  their  earnings  in  drink.  There  is  a  public  house  almost 
opposite  my  wiudow,  not  a  very  unusual  thing,  as  you  will 
admit  when  I  tell  you  there  are  2,323  licensed  saloons  in  the 
city.  In  and  out  of  the  doors  of  this  place  I  can  see  people 
passing— young,  middle-aged  and  old,  well-dressed  and  shabby, 
men  and  women. 

"What !"  I  imagine  I  hear  you  saying,  "do  women  go  into 
saloons  and  drink?"  Yes,  with  as  much  freedom  and  indiffer- 
ence, apparently,  as  men  do.      There  are  two  well-dressed, 
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"He's  mean  old  fellow,  anyhow,  to  treat  his  friend's  son  this 
way!"  replied  Barclay,  with  an  indignant  nod  of  the  head, 
which  meant,  "I'll  tell  my  father  of  him!" 

"Lookout,  land-baby,"  cried  the  old  man,  "and  never 
repeat  those  words  or  you'll  stand  a  chance  o'bein'  tied  up  for 
twenty  lashes!" 

The  captain  never  spoke  to  or  looked  at  Dick  again;  but 
the  mate  "put  him  through,"  as  his  father  had  ordered. 

He  was  very  sea-sick.  His  hands  were  soon  blistered  with 
hauling  the  ropes  and  climbing  the  rigging,  his  throat  was 
sore,  and  his  limbs  stiff,  from  exposure  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
And  0,  the  junk  beef,  the  hard  biscuit,  boiled  "duff,"  and 
all  the  food  in  his  mess!  It  was  repulsive  to  the  boy,  used  to 
nice  home  food. 

Dick  was  discouraged  and  nearly  starved  when  the  ship 
reached  Halifax.  The  captain  saw  that  he  was  cured  of  the 
sea,  and  resolved  to  let  him  go  home.  But  Dick  did  not  give 
him  the  chance.  He  was  more  afraid  of  the  captain  than  of 
Barnum's  Bengal  tiger.  He  had  tickled  that  terrible  animal 
with  a  switch  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  but  he  did  not 
even  dare  look  at  the  captain. 

When  the  ship  was  fairly  into  port,  and  the  captain  was 
leaving  for  a  hotel,  he  sent  for  Dick,  but  the  boy  could  not  be 
found.  The  men  sought  him  in  the  caboose,  in  the  hold — 
everywhere;  and  as  he  had  not  been  seen  when  the  vessel  was 
nearing  fhe  dock,  it  was  feared  he  had  been  drawn  overboard 
by  one  of  the  ropes  and  drowned.  The  captain  manifested 
such  an  interest  in  the  boy's  fate  as  to  surprise  the  sailors, 
who  had  seen  his  roughness  towards  him. 

One  night,  about  a  week  after  this,  Mr.  Barclay's  house 
wasgayly  lighted  and  filled  with  guests,  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-first  birthday  of  Clara,  Dick's  eldest  sister.  Every- 
body was  in  glee  but  the  mother;  she  could  not  draw  her 
heart  away  from  her  dear  rover  on  the  sea. 

A  young  lady,  standing  behind  the  drapery  of  a  bay  window, 
saw  a  hatless  and  shoeless  lad  astride  the  iron  railing  outside, 
peering  eagerly  in  at  the  gay  scene.  She  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Barclay,  who  stood  near  her,  "How  strange  all  this  splendor 
must  seem  to  him!" 

"0  dear!"  exclaimed  the  lady,   looking  out   at  the  boy. 

"Poor  as  she  is,  his  mother  will  have  him  under  her  wing 
to-night.  I  wish  I  knew  just  where  my  poor  rover  is 
now." 

Very  soon  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  ascended  the  steps.  The  beggar  slipped  unobserved 
into  the  hall  after  them,  and  hid  behind  the  door  of  the 
vestibule.  Before  long,  his  curiosity  forced  him  to  peep  out, 
and  then  those  who  stood  near  the  parlor  door  saw  him. 

The  young  girl  who  first  noticed  him  on  the  railing  whis- 
pered to  the  lady  of  the  house  and  told  her  of  his  presence. 

"Poor child!  I'll  take  him  in  and  feed  him  well,"  replied  Mrs. 
Barclay,  "for  Dick's  sake.  Perhaps  some  mother  will  speak 
a  gentle  word  to  him  when  he  is  in  a  strange  land!" 

So  she  stepped  behind  the  open  door  leading  into  the 
vestibule,  when  suddenly  the  company  were  startled  by  I 
shriek —  ' 

"O,  Dick,  my  darliDg  boy!" 

"0,  mamma,  dcarl  0,  mamma,  dear!  It  is  I,  but  don't 
let  tho  company  see  me.  I've  begged  most  of  my  way 
from  Halifax,  and  walked  a  good  part  of  it.  I've  sold 
my  clothes  to  get  bread,  and  I'm  sick  and  tired.  Let  mc 
go  to  my  own  room  to  rest,  and  I'll  be  ready  for  school  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 


But  it  was  not  until  after  many  a  "to-morrow  morning" 
that  the  worn  lad  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  or  to  think  of 
school. 

When  a  letter  from  the  captain  came,  he  was  ill  with  fever 
brought  on  by  the  hardships  of  his  journey.  Every  now  a-nd 
then  he  would  murmur,  "I  can't  eat  cabbage  and  potatoes 
boiled  in  grease,  nor  drink  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses-! 
Give  me  something  that  mamma  has  on  her  table  at  home!" 

After  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  school,  and  now 
whenever  he  hears  of  a  boy  who  rebels  against  school  or  home 
restraint,  he  laughs  and  says — 

"Just  send  him  to  Halifax  with  Capt.  Timson.      That  will 


cure  him." 


Selected. 


HOW    KNOWLEDGE    IS 
GAINED. 


FEW  persons  indeed  realize,  in  perusing  the  writings  of 
great  authors  and  in  viewing  the  works  of  noted  artists 
how  much  time  and  labor  their  production  have  cost.  Even 
when  these  geniuses,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  are  seen  at 
their  tasks,  the  work  seems  to  be  so  easy  that  we  give  all 
credit  to  nature  for  their  abilities  and  forget  that  natural 
talents  without  labor,  application  and  pe«everance  is  incapable 
of  accomplishing  anything. 

The  greatflet  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  either  in  the 
field  of  letters  or  of  art  haw  had  to  win  their  way  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  by  earnest  toil.  They  have  sought  constantly 
for  knowledge;  and  opportunities  for  gaining  information, 
unheeded  by  others,  they  have  eagerly  grasped  and  used  to 
advantage. 

Washington  Irving,  with  whose  excellent  writings  niany 
are  familiar,  never  permitted  his  articles  to  appear  in  print 
without  his  having  labored  on  them  hour  after  hour  even 
when  they  had  to  all  appearances  been  completed.  But  he 
could  find  here  and  there  an  improper  mark,  idea  or  word 
which  must  be  eliminated  before  he  could  be  satisfied. 

Pope  gained  many  of  his  brilliant  ideas  by  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  others  and  then  jotting  down  in  his  ever-at- 
hand  note  book  the  varied  impressions  made  on  his  mind  at 
the'moment.  # 

Sheridan  and  Hook  were  always  on  the  alert  for  stray  jokes 
and  bits  of  humor  which  were  carefully  noted  until  the  occa- 
sion was  offered  for  their  use  when  they  were  told  or  written 
with  marked  effect. 

The  great  Bentley  used  the  margins  of  all  the  books  he 
obtained  for  writing  his  own  observations,  thus  impressing 
upon  his  mind  the  various  subjects  of  which  he  read  as  well 
as  his  own  ideas,  with  regard  to  them. 

Hogarth,  the  noted  portrait  painter,  would  sketch  upon  his 
finger-nail  any  face  that  impressed  him  peculiarly  and  would 
there  let  it  remain  until  he  could  transfer  it  to  canvas.  This 
accounts  for  the  marvelous  diversity  of  feature  in  his  immense 
galleries  of  portraits. 

My  young  readers,  each  one  of  you  can,  if  you  only  will, 
find  some  way  in  which  to  improve  yourselves,  and  if  you  love 
yourselves  do  not  allow  a  single  moment  of  your  time  to  p:i>s 
unhecded'or  an  opportunity  for  advancement  to  be  disregarded. 

Vidi. 


^p 
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GEORGE  ft.  CANNON, 


EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1885. 


EDITORIAL     THOUGHTS. 


OYS  and  Girls,  Juveniles,  you  are  living 
in  an  important  age.  Events  are  taking 
place  which  are  of  the  most  interesting 
character.  You  should  remember  them;  for 
in  years  to  come  you  will  look  back  to 
them  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  feelings 
that  you  had  in  these  days.  Every  little 
boy  and  girl  who  is  able  to  read  and  to  un- 
derstand should  pay  attention  to  that  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  our  midst.  Our  enemies 
are  making  a  deadly  assault  upon  us.  We  say 
deadly  because  that  is  the  view  they  take  of  it. 
They  hope  it  will  be  deadly.  To  this  end  they 
are  trampling  upon  the  constitution,  and  the 
laws  enacted  under  the  constitution,  with  impuDity. 
They  appear  to  be  determined  to  strike  us  down,  to 
>-Y"\  destroy  our  religion,  and  to  check  forever  the  pro- 
*  \  >  gress  of  the  work  of  God.  In  such  a  fight,  unless 
God  was  with  us,  we  would  sood  go  down,  because  we  are  few 
and  our  enemies  are  numerous.  The  hosts  of  the  adversary 
are  very  numerous  in  the  flesh.  He  has  control  to  a  very 
great  extent  of  this  world,  and  he  has  made  everything  that 
comes  from  God  very  unpopular.  To  look  at  it  with  natural 
eyes  it  would  seem  as  though  all  the  odds  were  in  his  favor; 
but  this  is  not  so.  There  are  powers  at  work  which  are  invis- 
ible to  mortal  eyes,  and  they  are  mighty,  far  mightier  than 
those  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  evil  one. 

The  days  of  which  the  Prophet  Joseph  spoke  are  here  upon 
us,  the  days  when  men  would  trample  upon  the  Constitution. 
We  are  fighting  for  its  principles,  to  maintain  it  and  them. 
We  shall  have  to  do  much  more  of  this  in  the  future;  for,  as 
the  kingdom  grows,  so  will  the  disposition  increase  to  use 
every  means  possible  to  reach  us  and  destroy  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  By  the  time  that  our  little  readers 
become  men  and  women  they  will  have  seen  great  changes. 
We  are  passing  through  an  ordeal  now.  The  faith  of  the 
people  is  being  tried.  The  strength  of  the  system  which  God 
has  established  is  being  tested.  There  can  be  no  doubt  respect- 
ing its  future;  but  the  faith  of  many  of  those  who  are  now 
connected  with  it  will  be-tried  to  an  extent  probably  greater 
than  ever  before.  We  must  learn  to  put  our  trust  in  God  in 
the  darkest  hours  and  in  the  direst  extremity.  No  matter 
how  threatening  the  prospect  may  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  be 
discouraged,  nor  to  be  gloomy,  nor  in  the  least  afraid  concern- 
ing the  future.  God  has  made  promises  concerning  this  work 
and  they  cannot  fail.  Though  heaven  and  earth  pass  away, 
yet  God's  word  will  not  pass  away,  it  must  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge  who  is  making  history,  and  important 
history,  too,  so  rapidly  as  the  Latter-day  Saints.  We  are 
moving  on  a  great  stage.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  drawn 
towards  us,  and  in  many  instances  men  are  filled  with  fear 


concerning  us.  Of  course  they  who  are  so  are  either  ignorant 
or  wicked,  because  there  is  nothing  about  this  work  to  inspire 
fear  in  the  heart  of  any  honest  or  upright  man.  Then  there 
are  others  who  look  upon  us  with  curiosity,  anxious  to  see 
what  the  result  will  be.  There  are  others,  again,  they  are  few, 
however,  in  number — who  have  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  us 
and  who  desire  our  success.  These  latter  parties  are  liberal- 
minded  men  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  change  in  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  who  despair  of  it  being  accomplished 
except  through  the  agency  of  some  such  people  as  we  are,  a 
people  bound  together  by  religious  ties. 

The  feeling  that  we  should  have  concerning  this  work  is  one 
of  rejoicing.  It  should  give  us  great  happiness  to  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  we  are  connected  with  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
that  is  designed  to  be  victorious,  and  to  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  fill  the  earth. 


BLUNDERS     AND    ABSURDITIES 
IN    ART. 


IN  looking  over  some  collections  of  old  pictures,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  extraordinary  anachronisms,  blunders  and 
absurdities  are  often  discoverable. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  convent  of  Jesuits,  at  Lisbon,  there  is 
a  picture  representing  Adam  in  paradise,  dressed  in  blue 
breeches  with  silver  buckles,  and  Eve  with  a  striped  petticoat. 
In  the  distance  appears  a  procession  of  monks  bearing  the 
cross. 

In  a  country  church  in  Holland  there  is  a  painting  repre- 
senting the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  the  painter  has  depicted 
Abraham  with  a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  ready  to  shoot  his 
son.  A  similar  edifice  in  Spain  has  a  picture  of  the  same 
incident,  in  which  the  patriarch  is  armed  with  a  pistol. 

At  Windsor  there  is  a  painting  by  Antonio  Verrio,  in  which 
the  artist  has  introduced  the  portraits  of  himself,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  and  May,  the  surveyor  of  the  works  of  that  period, 
all  in  long  periwigs,  as  spectators  of  Christ  healing  the  sick. 

A  painter  of  Toledo,  having  to  represent  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East  coming  to  worship  on  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
depicted  three  Arabian  or  Indian  kings,  two  of  them  white 
and  one  black,  and  all  of  them  in  the  posture  of  kneeling. 
The  position  of  the  legs  of  each  figure  not  being  very  distinct 
he  inadvertently  painted  three  black  feet  for  the  negro  king, 
and  three  also  between  the  two  white  kings;  and  he  did  not 
discover  his  error  until  the  picture  was  hung  up  in  the  cathe- 
dral. 

In  another  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
in  the  Houghton  Hall  collection,  the  painter,  Brughel,  had 
introduced  a  multitude  of  little  figures,  finished  off  with  true 
Dutch  exactitude,  but  one  was  ?ccoutred  in  hoofs  and  spurs, 
and  another  was  handing  in  as  a  present  a  little  model  of  a 
Dutch  ship. 

The  same  collection  contained  a  painting  of  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  the  martyr,  by  Le  Sceur,  in  which  the  saint  was 
attired  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  high  mass. 

A  picture  by  Rubens,  in  the  Luxembourg,  represents  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  council,  with  two  cardinals  and  the  god  Mer- 
cury assisting  in  her  deliberations. 


A  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a  blockhead. — Pope. 


J 
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CHARMS  OF  NATURAL 
SCENERY. 


NATURE'S  scenery  in  its  wild  and  varied  state  possesses 
charms  that  attract  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 


but  they  are  never  so  delightful  to  witness  as  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  nature,  since  the  most  excellent  productions  of 
the  former  are  merely  imitations  of  the  latter. 

An  imperishable  desire  to  visit  natural  scenery  that  is 
attractive  to  the  eye  seems  to  be  implanted   within  every 


beholders1.  Probably  there  is  no  person  who  is  not  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sight  while  viewing  the  beauly  and  grand- 
cur  of  the  diversified  works  of  nature.  Masterly  works  of 
art  may  be  very  beautiful,  and  may  call  forth  our  admiration; 


breast.  Many  thousands  of  people  every  year  travel  immense 
distances  and  go  to  great  expense  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
ing the  principal  and  most  noted  objects  in  nature's  vast 
museum  of   wonders  and  curiosities.       And    the   number  of 
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nature's  admirers  who  thus  travel  is  only  limited  by  the  lack 
of  means  and  opportunities  which  prevents  so  many  from 
making  such  a  tour. 

The  love  of  sight-seeing  is  especially  prevalent  among  the 
youth.  Boys  are  often  so  overcome  with  the  excitement 
aroused  within  them  by  the  thoughts  of  visiting  strange  and 
interesting  scenes  in  distant  lands  that  they  will  run  away 
from  home  to  gratify  their  romantic  desires.  Many  of  our 
youth  have  been  heard  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  nature  of  their  surroundings,  and  have  manifested  a  wish 
to  roam  in  other  lands.  Such  persons  are  blind  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  scenery  with  which  their  mountain  homes  abound. 
Nor  do  they  realize  the  happiness  and  pleasure  that  the 
society  of  dear  friends  and  kindred  affords.  Young  men  of 
this  character  would  only  be  disappointed  if  they  should  have 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  greatest  of  nature's  wonders. 
If  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  attractions  and  benefits 
of  home  they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  beautiful  sights  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

But  the  young  folks  forget,  or  probably  many  of  them  are 
not  aware,  that  the  natural  scenery  and  curiosities  of  these 
mountains  and  valleys  are  among  the  foremost  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Here  we  have  the  moot  variegated  climates  under 
the  sun,  from  the  semi-tropical  southern  country  to  the  frigid 
climate  of  Bear  Lake  Valley  in  the  north,  together  with  the 
mild  temperature  of  the  intermediate  regions.  The  canyon 
scenery  of  this  country  is  as  grand  and  imposing  as  any  to  be 
found.  Our  numerous  mineral  springs  are  among  the  most 
singular  of  curiosities.  Then  the  mines  of  this  region  are 
considered  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  Our  salt  and  fresh 
water  lakes  are  also  very  beautiful,  and  they  draw  thousands 
of  people  to  their  shores  every  summer  to  enjoy  a  bath  in  their 
clear  and  healthful  waters. 

The  picture  on  the  foregoing  page  represents  a  scene  on  the 
Sinnemahoning  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania.  What  are  known 
as  Pulpit  Rocks  are  to  be  seen  projecting  themselves  upwards 
from  the  steep  mountain  side,  while  near  by,  though  not  in 
view,  is  a  pretty  water-fall.  Only  a  meagre  idea  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  here  found  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  the 
engraving.  Such  places  must  be  visited  in  order  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is  said  that  "No  State  in  the  Union  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  Pennsylvania."  Among  her 
green-clad  mountains  and  silver  streams  of  water  artists 
find  numerous  subjects  for  their  brush  and  canvas. 
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NEVER    TELL   AN    UNTRUTH. 


IT  is  an  express  command  of  the  Almighty  that  we  shall  not 
lie,  but  the  desire  of  God  is  sadly  disregarded  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Many  seem  to  think  that  to  tell  a  falsehood 
jokingly  is  no  sin,  and  they  therefore  indulge  themselves  in 
this  practice;  others  tell  lies  in  the  hope  of  being  benefited 
thereby  or  from  some  other  selfish  motive;  but  for  telling  an 
untruth  there  is  no  justifiable  excuse — it  is  a  sin  no  matter 
what  the  motive  may  be  which  prompts  its  committal. 

The  example  of  Jonathan  Niles,  a  musician  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  is  worthy  of  being  followed  by  everyone.  He 
would  not  tell  a  lie  although  to  do  such  an  act  seemed  to  be 
the  only  way  by  which  he  could  escape  a  severe  punishment  if 
not  death.    The  incident  is  related  as  follows: 

Jonathan  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  one  of  La 
Fayette's  musicians.     His  instrument  was  the  fife,   and  had 


been  made  for  him  by  a  maimed  and  disabled  brother,  who  was 
a  cunning  artificer. 

One  evening  while  the  army  was  encamped  at  Tappan,  on 
the  Hudson,  Jonathan  wandered  from  his  tent  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  where,  seated  upon  a  rock,  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  his  home  and  the  loved  ones  there.  The  old,  familiar 
melodies  came  to  his  mind,  and  unconsciously  he  drew  his 
fife  from  his  bosom  and  placed  it  to  his  lips.  One  of 
Mozart's  sweet  tunes,  which  had  been  his  mother's  favorite, 
came  to  his  mind.  He  knew  not  what  he  did.  He  seemed 
to  be  at  home  again  sitting  at  his  mother's  feet,  and  the  charm 
was  not  broken  until  a  rough  blow  upon  the  back  recalled  him 
to  his  senses. 

"Man,  what  are  you  doing?  The  general  may  be  awake.  If 
he  should  hear  you — ah!" 

It  was  a  sentinel,  who  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
listened,  entranced,  for  some  moments  to  the  sweet  music 
before  he  thought  of  his  duty  to  stop  it,  for  the  general  had 
given  strict  orders  that  no  noise  of  any  kind  should  be  made 
by  the  soldiers,  except  at  his  command,  as  the  enemy  were 
known  to  be  near  at  hand  and  were  seeking  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Americans. 

On  the  following  morning  an  orderly  informed  Jonathan 
that  the  general  desired  his  presence  at  headquarters.  Poor 
Jonathan  turned  pale  and  trembled.  He  knew  that  La  Fay- 
ette was  strict,  and  in  such  perilous  times  slight  infractions  of 
military  orders  were  punished  severely.  As  he  arose,  the  sent- 
inel of  the  previous  evening  came  and  whispered  in  his 
ear: 

"If  it  should  be  about  the  music  Jonathan,  donjt  be 
alarmed.  Not  a  soul  save  you  and  me  knows  anything  about 
it.  I  can  swear  to  that !  So  do  you  just  say  it  wasn't  you. 
Stick  to  it  and  you'll  come  out  all  right." 

Jonathan  turned  to  his  tempter.  "What,  my  mother's  son 
tell  a  lie  like  that?  It  would  be  the  heaviest  load  I  ever  car- 
ried— heavier  than  I  ever  mean  to  carry,  if  I  have  my 
senses!" 

He  went  to  headquarters  and  found  the  general  pacing  to 
and  fro  as  though  his  thoughts  were  unhappy,  but  turning  to 
the  new-comer  he  asked, 

"Comrade,  who  are  you? 

"Jonathan  Niles,  general." 

"Last  evening  I  heard  music  down  by  the  river  bank.  Were 
you  the  musician?" 

"It  was  I,  general,"  answered  the  truthful  man,  "but  I 
knew  not  what  1  did.  I  meant  not  to  disobey  your  order.  I 
sat  and  thought  of  home,  and  of  my  mother,  and" — 

La  Fayette  started  at  the  sound  of  that  word  and  the  shadow 
left  his  face  : 

"Of  your  mother!  And  I  thought  of  mine.  It  was  a 
theme  of  Mozart's  and  was  my  mother's  favorite.  If  you  will 
be  so  kind,  go  bring  your  instrument,  and  play  for  me  that 
strain  here  in  my  tent.     It  will  do  me  good." 

Thus  was  this  humble  man  the  means  of  affording  comfort 
to  the  noble  La  Fayette,  and  instead  of  receiving  the  punish- 
ment which  he  expected,  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  and 
his  truthfulness  found  its  own  reward  in  the  inward  satisfaction 
and  peace  afforded  him. 

Boys  and  girls,  never  permit  an  untruth  to  pass  your  lips. 
Liars  are  cowards,  and  can  never  gain  the  respect  or  confidence 
of  mankind  or  the  favor  of  God.  Remember  that  among 
those  who  will  be  without  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
liars  will  be  found.  Divi. 
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respectable-looking  women  in  now,  and  if  I  watch  awhile  I 
will  doubtless  see  them  come  out,  wiping  their  mouths.  Now 
several  bare-headed  servant  girls  with  aprons  on  are 
going  in,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  left  their  Saturday's 
scrubbing  and  run  out  for  a  drink,  which  is  perhaps  the  case. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  girls  and  women  with  bare  heads 
and  arms,  walking  about  the  streets :  they  can  be  counted  by 
scores,  yes  hundreds.  And  many  of  them  have  bare  feet  too 
— shameless  looking  hussies  with  short  dresses,  who  have  less 
modesty  than  a  Piute  squaw. 

Now  I  see  a  bevy  of  forlorn  looking  children,  dodging 
around  the  corner  as  if  they  have  been  in  some  mischief  and 
fear  a  policeman  is  after  them.  All  are  barefoot  except  one, 
and  he  has  clogs  on.  One  little  girl's  dress  is  torn  so  that  she 
has  to  hold  it  together  with  her  hand  to  cover  her  nakedness. 
It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  tries  to  hold  it  together  ;  she  seems 
to  have  some  sense  of  modesty.  They  have  been  casting  fur- 
tive glances  up  the  street  from  which  they  have  just  escaped, 
and  now  they  evidently  feel  safe,  for  they  are  laughing  and 
chatting,  apparently  as  happy  and  cheerful  as  the  most  fav- 
ored children  in  the  land.  Who  knows  but  they  are  just  as 
happy?  They  have  perhaps  never  known  anything  else  but 
extreme  poverty,  and  are  quite  content  with  it.  There,  the 
little  girl  with  the  torn  dress  has  spied  an  apple  core  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  perhaps  dropped  by  some  person  riding 
by  on  the  "bus,"  and  she  swoops  down  upon  it  like  a  hawk 
after  a  young  chicken,  and  scampers  off  to  the  sidewalk  with 
her  prize.  The  other  childern  gather  around  her,  and  I  fancy 
they  must  be  asking  her  to  share  it  with  them.  She  wipes 
the  mud  off  it  on  her  ragged  dress,  and — bless  her  generous 
soul — she  divides  with  her  companions,  and  they  devour  it 
with  avidity. 

Here  comes  a  most  miserable-looking  creature — a  bare- 
footed woman  with  scanty,  tattered  clothing  and  nothing  on 
her  head,  walking  slowly  along  the  gutter  next  to  the  curb- 
stone, singing  a  plaintive  song  that  sounds  in  the  distance  like 
a  piteous  wail.  In  her  arms  she  carries  a  young  baby  with  an 
old  shawl  wrapped  about  it  but  apparently  very  poorly  shel- 
tered from  the  rain.  Her  face  shows  that  she  is  Irish,  and 
her  object  is  to  draw  pennies  from  the  charitable  passers  by. 
What  she  gets  will  very  likely  be  spent  in  the  public  house  to 
get  drunk  upon.  Hundreds  of  people  are  passing  along,  but 
they  evidently  consider  her  an  unworthy  beggar  for  I  don't  see 
them  give  her  anything. 

Ah!  there  goes  a  dirty  little  urchin  turning  hand  springs 
and  "cart-wheels"  in  front  of  some  stylish  folks  that  are  pass- 
ing, in  hope  that  he  will  get  a  "copper"  for  his  agility.  That 
is  a  very  common  style  of  begging  in  this  region.  I  went  out 
in  the  country  a  few  miles  the  other  day,  and  relays  of  boys 
followed  the  omnibus  on  which  I  rode  nearly  all  the  way,  per- 
forming such  feats  for  occasional  pennies  thrown  to  them  by 
the  passengers.  Another  method  they  frequently  adopt,  and 
in  which  girls  take  part  as  well  as  boys,  is  tu  run  behind  or 
beside  a  carriage  or  "bus"  and  sing  songs.  Along  the  country 
roads  on  the  Isle  of  Man  children  chase  carriages  and  seek  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passengers  to  the  antics  they  per- 
form, the  songs  they  ring  or  the  minerals  or  flowers  they  offer 
for  sale  by  calling  out  "Hi,  Kelly  !"  The  only  reason  I  could 
ever  conceive  for  their  making  u-c  of  that  expression  is,  that 
such  a  great  proportion  of  the  native-  of  that  island  are 
named  Kelly  that  the  youngsters  consider  they  may  safely 
presume  upon  one  person  at  least  in  every  carriage  load 
bearing  that  name,  and  that  the  flattery  of  being  recognized 
may  serve  to  draw  pennies  from  the  passengers. 


Hello !  here  comes  a  band  of  music  and  all  boy  performers, 
too,  dressed  in  white  pants  and  blue  blouses,  with  a  belt  around 
the  waist.  They  evidently  belong  to  one  of  the  charity  schools 
of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  several  provided  with  brass  or 
martial  bands.  They  make  really  good  music  and  keep  step 
very  nicely.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  boys  in  the 
same  style  of  dress  running  along  both  sides  of  the  street  as 
the  band  passes,  each  with  a  box  in  his  hand  which  he  pokes 
up  in  front  of  every  person  he  meets?  Another  system  of 
begging. 

I  would  like  very  well  to  hear  of  such  bands  being  organized 
throughout  the  various  settlements  of  Utah,  but  very  much 
dislike  to  have  the  boys  pass  a  box  around  among  the  listeners 
for  contributions.  Begging  in  any  form  is  a  contemptible 
business  and  a  person  has  no  manhood  or  dignity  who  will 
indulge  in  it.  A  manly,  independent  boy  wants  nothing  with- 
out having  earned  it.  The  disposition  to  look  for  and  accept 
gratuities  is  a  relic  of  ancient  serfdom,  which  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Oh,  how  I  despise  it!  Give  me  the  boy  who  has 
the  manly  independence  to  say  "No,  I  thank  you!"  when  a 
present  is  offered  to  him,  and  who  has  an  ambition  to  earn 
what  he  gets.  One  of  the  most  despicable  traits  noticeable 
among  the  working  or  serving  classes  of  Europe  is  that  of 
looking  for  "tips,"  or  small  donations.  If  I  ask  a  potter  in 
a  railway  station  which  train  I  should  take  or  when  it  will 
start  he  expects  a  "tip."  If  I  go  to  get  my  hair  cut,  the 
barber's  assistant,  while  giving  me  the  clip,  reminds  me  how 
liberal  Americans  are  in  giving  him  coppers,  lest  I  should  fail 
to  "tip"  him  in  addition  to  paying  the  regular  fee  for  barber- 
ing.  If  I  go  to  get  a  Turkish  bath,  the  man  who  curries  me 
down  hangs  around  me  like  a  dog  waiting  for  a  bone  until  he 
gets  a  copper.  And  yet  all  these  people  get  wages  from  their 
employers  for  these  very  duties.  They  ought  to  have  enough 
manhood  and  dignity  to  be  above  receiving  such  contributions. 
They  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  have  people  think,  when  they 
do  their  duty  and  seek  to  do  it  well  and  to  be  polite  and  oblig- 
ing, that  they  have  some  selfish  motive  in  it.  What  a  humil- 
iating thing  it  is  to  be  considered  an  object  of  charity !  Why, 
any  person  of  spirit,  and  with  a  proper  pride  of  character, 
would  work  his  finger  ends  through  before  he  would  be  placed 
in  such  a  position.  But  pride  of  character  and  dignity  are 
more  rare  in  this  country  among  certain  classes  than  I  expected 
to  find  such  qualities.  Just  think  of  twelve  hundred  persons 
applying  during  the  past  month  for  the  office  of  public  hang- 
man here  in  Great  Britain  !  All  able  to  furnish  testimonials 
of  their  respectability  and  intelligence,  too,  as  required. 
Twelve  hundred  miserable  mercenaries  ready  to  do  anything 
for  money!  Twelve  hundred  men  anxious  for  a  living  with- 
out work,  though  at  the  cost  of  character!  Twelve  hundred 
men  strangers  to  self-respect  or  pride  of  family,  willing  to 
bring  odium  upon  themselves  and  kindred,  if  thereby  they 
can  only  escape  having  to  labor  in  this  life!  Twelve  hundred 
men  aspiring  to  live  upon  blood-money  !  Twelve  hundred 
ambitious  to  engage  in  the  ghoulish  business  of  human  butch- 
ery for  filthy  lucre!  Twelve  hundred  men  itching  for  the 
notoriety  thai  is  aooorded  to  a  Jack  Ketch  ! 

What  a  commentary  on  the  civilization,  refinement  and  self- 
respect  of  the  age!  Bartholomew  Binns,  being  tho  best 
backed  bidder  for  this  butchery  business,  beats  Ins  competi- 
tors, abandons  the  berth  of  boss  plate-layer  on  the  railway, 
becomes  the  object  of  envy  among  1,199  rival  candidates,  but 
sinks  beneath  the  contempt  of  all  decent  people!  Hut  what 
does  he  care  lor  the  insignificant,  sentimental  few  who  com 
pose    the  latter  class,   when    he  can  have   thousands  crowd 
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around  him  after  his  coronation  or  rather  after  receiving  his 
appointment  to  the  ghastly  office — all  ambitious  to  see  such  an 
illustrious  person ! 

0  tempora,  0  morse  !  What  a  depraved  public  taste  does 
all  this  bespeak ! 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  picture  as  this  to  that  which  is  presented  by  the  35,000  Sun- 
day school  children  of  Utah,  filled  with  noble  aspirations, 
imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  striving  to  advance  in  all 
that  is  good,  great  and  ennobling  here  and  exalting  here- 
after !  May  heaven  preserve  them  from  the  degradation  and 
sin  that  exists  in  this  land  ! 


TOPICS    OF    THE     TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


WHAT  an  age  of  unbelief  we  live  in !  This  is  my  reflec- 
tion as  I  read  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  throw 
doubt  upon  everything,  however  sacred,  that  man  chooses  to 
question.  The  latest  effort  of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  is  that 
of  a  number  of  Dutch  scholars  in  Holland,  with  Professor  A. 
Kuenan  at  their  head,  who  have  been  subjecting  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  examination  and  criticism.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  books  are  not  near  as  old  as 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  the  general 
belief  has  been  that  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  written  by 
him ;  and  that  they  contained  a  history,  endorsed  by  him, 
which  reached  back  to  the  beginning.  But  Dr.  Kuenan  and 
his  very  learned  (?)  companions  tell  us  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
belief.  They  say  that  the  earliest  written  books  of  the  Bible 
are  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah  and  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  and  that 
these  are  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  Deuteronomy,  they  say,  was  written  about  620  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  other  four  books  of  Moses  at  the  time 
of  Ezra,  or  about  45S  years  before  Christ.  As  for  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before  him,  he  thinks  it  very 
questionable  if  there  ever  were  such  personages.  It  is  to  Ezra 
and  the  priestly  party  of  his  time  that  these  Dutch  scholars 
attribute  the  great  body  of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  called 
"The  Law  of  Moses,"  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  books  of 
Moses. 

When  men  start  out  to  doubt  and  question,  there  is  no  telling 
to  what  lengths  they  will  go.  I  allude  to  the  theories  of  these 
Dutch  scholars  to  show  the  extreme  folly  of  men  who  call 
themselves  wise,  and  who  would  like  to  be  accepted  by  others 
as  wise.  Aside  from  this  lesson  their  theories  are  unworthy 
of  notice  by  Latter-day  Saints.  The  world,  it  is  true,  attach 
importance  to  them.  But  so  they  do  to  many  other  nonsen- 
sical theories  which  are  advanced  by  men  who  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  learned. 

To  begin  with,  Kuenan  and  his  companions  must  throw 
aside  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  as  of  no 
value;  for  Jesus  evidently  accepts  the  law  of  Moses  as  com- 
ing through  him  from  God,  the  Father.  All  His  disciples, 
who  allude  to  it,  do  so  in  the  same  spirit.  Jesus  also  has  no 
question  about  Abraham  or  Noah  having  been  real  personages 
and  mighty  men  of  God.  He  bears  ample  testimony  to  these 
facts.  He  calls  Abraham  the  father  of  the  Jews.  He  speaks 
of  Noah  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  as  doing  the  very 
things  which  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis  credits  him  with 


But  it  is  very  likely  that  Professor  Kuenan  began  his  exam- 
ination and  criticism  of  the  Bible  by  doubts  about  Jesus  being 
the  Son  of  God.  It  seems  that  this  was  necessary  before  he  could 
question  the  existence  of  Abraham,  or  the  early  patriarchs,  or 
that  Moses  wrote  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hav- 
ing commenced  by  rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  not 
admitting  His  testimony  as  having  any  value,  it  is  easy  to  go 
on  doubting  and  questioning,  until  there  is  no  foundation  left 
for  faith  to  stand  upon. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  not  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  speculations  of  these  so-called  learned 
men  !  It  would  be  a  most  miserable  condition  to  be'in.  The 
Lord  has  saved  us  from  this  by  giving  us  evidence  with  which 
all  the  theories  of  these  Dutch  scholars  upon  these  points  can 
be  swept  away  like  so  many  cobwebs.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
informs  us  that  600  years  before  Christ  Lehi  had  the  books  of 
Moses,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
also  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  our  first  parents.  These 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  obtained  by  Nephi  from 
Laban.  On  these  plates  were  also  engraved  the  record  of 
the  Jews  from  their  beginning  down  to  the  reign  of  King 
Zedekiah,  and  the  predictions  of  the  holy  prophets  from  the 
same  period,  and  also  many  of  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
These  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Laban  and  his  ancestors  for 
I  know  not  how  long  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Lehi. 
They  came  into  the  hands  of  Lehi  about  180  years  before  Pro- 
fessor Kuenan  says  four  of  the  books  were  written.  This 
shows  how  reliable  such  speculations  are. 

Again,  he  says  that  he  can  find  no  traces  in  the  earlier  times 
of  such  laws  as  the  laws  of  Moses  being  observed,  nor  even 
of  their  being  known  to  exist.  He  gives  the  credit  to  Ezra 
of  framing  these  laws. 

This  is  theory  again,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  Bible 
and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. When  Lehi  and  his  family  left  Jerusalem  for  this  con- 
tinent he  brought  with  him  and  practiced  the  laws  of  Moses. 
His  descendants  observed  those  laws  and  ordinances  until  the 
coming  of  Christ.  But  Ezra  was  not  born  until  about  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  With  this  evidence 
how  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  examination  and 
criticism  of  Professor  Kuenan  and  his  companions! 

These  learned  men  have  an  itching  to  become  notorious  in 
some  way.  They  frame  theories  and  set  them  afloat  with  great 
plausibility.  It  is  so  easy  to  doubt.  It  is  so  easy  to  question. 
Men  can  indulge  in  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  ideas 
respecting  the  origin  of  man  and  the  character  of  God,  and 
in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  religious  thought  they 
can  attract  attention.  Blessed  are  the  Latter-day  Saints  in 
having  the  word  of  God  to  rely  upon.  The  Lord  has  revealed 
Himself.  We  know  He  lives.  He  has  given  revelation  in 
our  day  and  to  us  concerning  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before 
Abraham;  He  has  called  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham; 
therefore,  we  are  not  left  to  speculate  as  to  whether  such  per- 
sonages ever  lived  or  not.  We  know  they  did  live.  The  word 
of  God  is  worth  more  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  than  a 
whole  library  of  books  filled  with  the  theories  and  specula- 
tions of  men. 


How  we  do  love  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we  fear  may 
be  reality. 

Sow  good  services;  sweet  remembrances  will  grow  with 
them. 
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HISTORY    OF     THE     CHURCH. 


[Continued  from  page  327.) 

WE  have  brought  the  history  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1847.       From  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Church, 
great  changes  had  been  effected  and  many  important  events 
had  transpired.     The  wicked  supposed  that  in  killing  the  pro- 
phet of  God  they  would  destroy  the  work  of  God.       They 
therefore  eagerly  sought  his  life.     They  had  tried  to  entangle 
him  in  the  toils  of  the  law  and  had  accused  him  of  every 
imaginable  crime ;    but  in  every  instance  they  had  signally 
failed  to  sustain  their  charges.     Whenever  he  had  a  fair  trial, 
he    was,  in  every    instance,  acquitted   of    all  wrong-doing. 
Despairing  of  accomplishing  their  ends  by  false  accusations, 
his  enemies  determined  that  as  they  could  not  reach  him  by 
the  law  they  would  have  recourse  to  powder  and  ball.      They 
succeeded  in  slaying  him  and  imbrued  their  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  and  they  brought  a  condemnation  upon  themselves  and 
the  nation  that  will  yet  have  to  be  atoned  for.     But  the  work 
of  God  did  not  stand  still.       The  Lord  raised  up  President 
Young  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Church  and  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  of  which  Joseph  had 
laid  the  foundation.       When  we  look  back  after  the  lapse  of 
upwards    of  thirty-five    years,     on   the    labors   which   were 
accomplished  from  the  Fall  of  1844  to  February,  1S46,  the 
time  the  pioneers  left   Nauvoo,  we  are  astonished  at  their 
magnitude.     Surrounded  and  harassed  by  mobs,  who  burned 
houses,  destroyed  fields  of  grain  and  fences,  drove  off  cattle 
and  hogs  and  plundered  the  people  in  every  way,  threatening 
their  lives,  and,  in  some  instauees,  killing   them,  the  Saints, 
nevertheless,  steadily  pursued  their  labors  upon  the  temple 
and  in  other  directions.     The  temple  was  roofed  in  and  endow- 
ments were  given  to  hundreds  and  many  important  ordinances 
were  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties.      Besides 
working  upon  the  temple  and  attending  to  the  other  labors, 
ample  preparations  were  made  for  the  exodus  of  the  Church 
from  Illinois.     Hundreds  of  wagons  were  built  with  which  to 
travel  in  the  wildernes,  and  other  preparations,  such  as  the 
poverty  of  the  people  admitted  of,  were  made.     All  this  work, 
it  may  be  said,  had  to  be  doue  with  the  rifle  in  one  hand  and 
the  tool  or  implement  of  labor  in  the  other ;  for  the  mob  were 
constantly  makiDg  attacks  and  threatening  the  people,  and  it 
was  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  strict  and  continual  guard- 
ing that  they  were  kept  at  bay.     The  year  1846  was  spent  in 
traveling  in  the  wilderness  and  forming  settlements  at  Garden 
Grove,  Mount  Pisgah.  at  Council  Bluffs  and  Winter  Quarters- 
It  was  an  important  jear  in  training  the  people  to  camp  life, 
and  in  making  them  familiar  with  the  labors  Deoessary  for  the 
settlements  in  these  mountains.     During  this  year  the  battalion 
was  called  for  by  the  genera]  government  and  the  valiant  men 
who  ooinpo.-cd   that  body,  volunteered  to  go  to  California  and 
if  necessary  fit-lit  the  battles  of  the  country.     They  did  this. 
feeling  that  the  salvation,  temporally  Bpeaking,  of  theChuroh 
required  this  al  tln-ir  hands.     It  was  necessary  to  allay  the 
jealousy  thai  ni  entertained  towards  the  Latter-day  Sainl    in 
some  quarters,  and  the  volunteering  of  thi-  bittalion  was  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  this,     ri-.--i.lent  Young  was  led 
to  promise  them  thai  they  Bhould  not,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
be  under  the  necessity  of  going  into  battle,  and  thai  none  of 
their  lives  should  be  lost  by  fighting  enemies,  which  was  liter- 
ally fulfilled. 

The  year  I  s  it  will  always  be  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  as  one  of  the  must  important  years  known  In  our  calen- 


dar; for  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  pioneers,  led  by  President 
Brigham  Young  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty, 
started  out  from  Winter  Quarters,  explored  the  western  wilds, 
reached  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  designated  it  as  the  place  of 
gathering  for  the  Saints,  laid  out  the  foundation  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  planted  seeds  and  grain  and  returned  again  to  Winter 
Quarters,  having  performed  a  journey,  the  results  of  which 
are  without  a  parallel  in  history.  It  was  during  this  year  also, 
that  large  companies  of  families  of  the  Saints,  following  in  the 
track  of  the  pioneers,  crossed  .the  plains  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  that  region.  This  year  was  important  also  from  the 
fact  that  in  its  month  of  December  the  first  presidency  of  the 
Church  was  again  organized  with  a  president  and  two  coun- 
selors. 

When  future  generations  read  the  work  that  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Latter-day  Saints  from  the  year  1844  to  1S47, 
they  will  be  astonished ;  for  God  showed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  that  this  work  was  not  bound  up  in  nor  dependent 
upon  the  life  even  of  him  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  the 
founder  of  His  Church  in  the  last  days.  He  also  showed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  His  great  power  in  accomplishing 
such  wonderful  results  through  the  means  of  an  insignificant 
and  poor  people,  who  were  disposed  to  do  His  will.  Never 
did  the  Church  prosper  from  its  organization  as  it  did  after 
the  slaying  of  Joseph.  His  murderers  thought  to  arrest  and 
dc-troy  the  work  of  God;  but  the  old  saying  that  "the  blood 
ol  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,"  was  illustrated  in 
this  case.  Joseph  was  dead,  so  far  as  this  life  was  concerned, 
but  he  lived  in  the  spirit  world,  and  doubtless  there,  as  he 
had  done  here,  helped  move  forward  the  cause  of  Zion  in 
mighty  power.  The  Church  of  God  was  transplanted  from 
the  midst  of  its  enemies  to  a  land  where  it  had  abundant  room 
to  expand  and  become  strong  and  mighty,  without  being  inter- 
fered with  by  any  other  power.  The  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands  were  crowned  with  plentiful  harvests,  and 
the  work  moved  forward  with  greater  rapidity  in  its  various 
departments  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


A    PICTURE    OF    FANCY. 


11V    PANSY. 


AT  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  June  I  took  my  book  and 
started  from  the  house  to  take  a  short  walk.  I  had  no 
idea  where  I  was  going,  but,  as  I  was  in  a  rather  dreamy  state 
of  mind,  I  thought  that  perhaps  a  stroll  around  by  the  river 
would  be  as  desirable  a  route  as  I  could  take. 

1  walked  alone  very  slowly  with  my  book  open,  but  was, 
instead  ofreading.notioing  how  beautifully  the  lastraysol  the  sun 
tiiiL-cd  the  lops  of  the  mountains,  making  them  appear  as  if 
on  fire;  and  the  soene  appeared  more  beautiful  to  my  eyes, 
because  the  night  was  c-.-ilni,  not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  the  sky 
was  destitute  of  clouds. 

As  I  seated  myself  in  a  oool  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river- 
I  exclaimed,  "Oh,  that  my  future  life  might  be  as  oalm  and 
peaceful  as  this  evening!"  1  then  reviewed  my  past  life  ati.l 
Pound  that,  although  I  had  bad  but  comparatively  little  sor- 
row, it  had  been  enveloped  many  times  by  both  dark  and 
heavy  olouds,  and  light  trifling  ones.  I  also  fell  that  my 
Inline  life  Would  be  tnuoh  more  clouded  than  my  past  had 
been  ;  for,  as  I  grow  older  I  find  new  sorrows  and  cares  arising 
every  day. 
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I  mused  awhile  on  the  lives  of  great  men  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  greater  they  are  the  more  sorrow  they  have  to 
contend  with ;  I  thought  of  rich  men  who  are  often  in 
danger  of  being  killed  for  their  money,  and  that,  although 
they  can  have  many  comforts,  are  ofttimes  far  from  being 
happy. 

Poor  people  are  frequently  much  happier  than  the  rich,  but 
they  also  have  sorrows ;  they  are  never  in  danger  of  being 
killed  for  their  money,  but  they  have  often  to  go  without  the 
necessaries  of  life  because  of  their  poverty. 

My  past  life  arose  and  appeared  before  me  like  a  panorama; 
I  saw  how  I  had  been  blessed ;  instead  of  being  homeless  and 
of  having  to  struggle  and  work  for  an  education,  like  some 
have  had  to  do,  I  had  always  had  a  home  and  every  other 
necessary  comfort  to  make  a  person  happy  ;  and  I  always  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  school  and  learning  that  which  was 
for  my  good.  Yet  I,  with  all  these  blessings,  am  often 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  when  I  ought  to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest persons  in  the  world. 

As  I  sat  gazing  into  the  water,  my  thoughts  flitted  from  the 
past  over  to  the  present  into  the  future,  and  I  pictured  myself 
as  a  person  traveling  and  visiting  all  the  noted  places  of  the 
world.  Now  I  seem  to  be  in  sunny  Italy  where  the  climate  is 
so  balmy  and  pleasant ;  and  1  find  myself  wandering  through 
the  wonderful  city  of  Rome,  strolling  among  its  ruins  and 
thinking  what  marvelous  works  of  art  they  were  in  ancient 
times.  I  next  find  myself  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  gazing  with 
wonder  down  into  the  awful  gulf  below  me. 

I  leave  behind  me  in  my  travels  and  fancy  this  beautiful 
country  and  go  to  Switzerland,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  not  so  nice  ;  but  where  the  scenery  is  just  as  beautiful 
although  not  of  the  same  character.  Here  the  grand  Alps 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  rise  on  all  sides  and  look  very 
imposing.  Desirous  of  ascending  Mount  Blanc,  I  secure  a 
guide  and  start  on  my  journey.  It  is  very  hard  climbing  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  I  am  well  paid  for  the  trouble 
on  beholding  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  I  ever  saw.  After 
visiting  a  great  many  places  of  interest,  I  leave  this  grand 
scenery  and  go  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Paris,  which 
I  had  heard  was  a  very  beautiful  as  well  as  fashionable  city. 
On  arriving  there  I  find  it  to  be  very  nice,  but  in  my 
estimation  it  is  not  half  so  beautiful  as  Rome,  but,  of  course, 
tastes  differ. 

I  see  myself  traveling  through  Asia,  Africa  and  other 
countries,  and  sometimes  in  very  dangerous  places.  I  return 
to  my  native  land,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends,  I  write  a 
book  of  my  travels.  It  was  always  my  great  desire  to  travel : 
I  would  travel  around  the  world  if  possible,  so  now  my  desire 
has  been  gratified  to  a  certain  extent. 

But  at  this  moment  I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  the 
ringing  of  the  supper  bell.  I  therefore  picked  up  my  book  and 
started  for  the  house,  determined,  if  the  opportunity  is 
afforded,  to  realize  the  latter  part  of  my  picture  of  fancy. 


DESERET  S.  S.  UNION  MEETING, 


I^HE  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  on  Monday, 
•    Nov.  5,  1883,  at  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall.      Asst. 
Gen.  Supt.  Geo.  Goddard  presided. 

The  singing  was  rendered  by  the  First  Ward  choir,  led  by 
Bro.  William  Calton.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Supt.  A.  G. 
Giauque. 


Minutes  of  the  last   meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Asst.  Supt.  Jos.  Stay  reported  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
First  Ward  as  being  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  1 74,  divided  into  15  classes ;  the  theological  class 
taught  by  the  Bishop.  The  sacrament  was  administered 
every  Sunday.  He  said  that  as  a  custom,  after  the  usual 
opening  and  reading  exercises  a  short  programme  was  carried 
out  of  miscellaneous  exercises,  of  a  character  suited  to  inter- 
est as  well  as  instruct  the  children. 

Stake  Supt.  John  C.  Cutler  said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure 
to  briefly  report  his  field  of  labor.  In  his  visits  with  his 
fellow-laborers,  to  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
he  had  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  their  management. 

The  schools  were  generally  conducted  in  a  similar  manner, 
yet  they  found  much  variety  in  the  exercises  showing  that  the 
officers  and  teachers  were  exerting  themselves  to  draw  the 
children  together  and  to  interest  and  instruct  them  in  the  gos- 
pel. More  able  and  experienced  teachers  were  needed.  This 
need  was  general  throughout  the  Stake.  He  thought  that 
young  men  and  women  who  had  been  trained  in  our  Sunday 
schools  and  were  noted  for  their  good  moral  character  and 
intelligence  would  make  very  good  teachers.  The  schools  in 
the  Stake  were  in  a  growing,  prosperous  condition.  The 
Bishops,  generally,  were  frequent  visitors  at  their  respective 
schools.  He  suggested,  as  the  annual  reports  soon  would  be 
called  for,  that  they  be  made  as  neat  and  correct  as  possible. 

An  anthem  by  the  choir  was  followed  by  an  address  from 
Assistant  Secretary,  Joseph  Hyrum  Parry.  As  a  Sunday 
school  missionary  he  took  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  visit- 
ing the  schools.  He  said  that  as  the  meetings  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  were  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  affording 
teachers  and  superintendents  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
ideas  and  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  successful  schools,  it  was 
much  tobe  regreted  that  some  schools  were  seldom  if  ever  rep- 
resented. Such  schools  could  not  keep  up  with  the  times,  would 
run  in  a  groove  and  eventually  lack  in  interest  sufficient  to 
bring  the  children  together. 

Elder  John  Alford,  who  followed,  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  the  Sunday  school  mission.  He  loved  his 
calling  for  he  realized  the  importance  of  this  work.  The  boys 
and  girls  attending  these  schools  are  the  future  of  Israel,  as 
they  are  taught  to  become  good,  great  and  useful,  so  that 
Zion  may  grow  and  flourish.  The  future  of  Zion's  children  is 
a  glorious  one,  and  to  be  a  son  of  Zion  will  yet  be  more  honor- 
able than  to  be  a  king  of  any  other  people. 

Asst.  Supt.  George  Goddard,  as  a  means  of  securing  a 
better  attendance,  suggested  the  appointment  of  local  mission- 
aries to  visit  the  Saints  and  encourage  the  children  to  attend 
Sunday  schools.  This  course  had  been  attended  with  very 
good  results  elsewhere.  He  urgently  admonished  the  youngmen 
to  habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  as  their  happiness,  future 
usefulness  and  greatness  depend  upon  temperate  and  virtuous 
conduct  through  life. 

Meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Fourth  Ward  was  requested  to  furnish  music  and  door- 
keepers for  that  occasion.  Singing.  Benediction  by  Elder 
T.  C.  Griggs. 


Little  things  console  us  because  little  things  afflict  us. 
Never  be  persuaded  contrary  to  your  better  judgment. 
Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge 
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LORD    NELSON. 


ABOUT  the  time  when  George  the  Third  ascended  the 
English  throne,  and  when  the  war  in  which  England 
regained  the  empire  of  the  seas  came  to  a  close,  there  might 
have  been  seen  about  the  village  of  Burnham-Thorpe,  in  Nor- 
folk, a  somewhat  delicate  little  boy,  with  a  heart  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  aneyebrilliantwith  genius,  sailing  his  miniature  ship 
in  the  nearest  pond,  watching  the  brindled  cows  cooling  their 
hoofsin  the  water,  throwing  stones  at  the  pigeons  perched  on  the 
barn-tops,  casting  wistful  eyes  towards  the  apples  that  red- 
dened on  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  or  climbing  trees  to  the 
destruction  of  his  clothes,  and  seeking  for  young  hawks  at  the 
hazard  of  his  neck.  The  name  of  this  boy  was  Horatio  Nel- 
son, and  he  was  son  of  the  Reverend  Edmund  Nelson,  rector 
of  Burnham-Thorpe. 

The  immediate  progenitors  of  the  rector  of  Burnham- 
Thorpe  appear  to  have  moved  in  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry.  His 
pedigree,  however,  did  not  stop  with  his  immediate  pro- 
genitors. The  Nelsons,  it  seems,  claimed  descent  from  men 
of  Anglo-Danish  origin,  who  had  occupied  a  place  among  the 
gentry  of  Norfolk,  and  ancient  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
various  magnates  of  the  name  were  to  be  seen  about  churches 
and  church-yards  of  the  county.  At  all  events,  the  rector  had 
been  deemed  of  sufficient  gentility  to  espouse  a  lady  named 
Suckling,  connected  with  the  Walpoles ;  and  she  made  him 
father  of  eleven  children.  One  of  these,  the  little  boy  whom 
we  have  seen  sailing  his  miniature  ship,  was  destined  to  make 
his  name  known  to  fame  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
heroes  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  September,  1758,  at  the  parsonage 
house  of  Burnham-Thorpe,  that  Nelson  first  saw  the  light. 
Having  been  cradled  and  swaddled  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
he  was  named  Horatio,  after  his  godfather,  the  first  Lord  Wal- 
pole.  Of  all  the  rector's  sons,  however,  he  seemed  the  least 
likely  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world's  affairs.  From  the 
first,  his  constitution  was  the  reverse  of  vigorous,  and  at  an 
early  age  an  attack  of  ague  much  reduced  his  natural  strength. 
But  his  courage  and  high  spirit  were  early  conspicuous,  and 
almost  in  childhood  he  gave  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of 
the  characteristics  he  was  to  exhibit  in  after  years. 

One  day,  when  a  mere  child,  Nelson  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  his  grandmother.  Straggling  from  the  venerable 
dame's  house  in  search  of  birds'  nests,  in  the  company  of  a 
cowboy,  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  adventures  that  he 
parted  company  with  his  comrade,  and  allowed  the  dinner- 
hour  to  pass  without  returning.  Alarmed  at  his  absence  his 
grandmother  gave  way  to  fearful  apprehensions,  and  exclaimed 
that  doubtless  he  had  been  carried  off  by  gipsies.  Diligent 
search,  however,  was  made,  and  the  embryo  hero  was  dis- 
covered sitting  by  the  side  of  a  brock  which  he  had  found 
some  difficulty  in  crossing,  and  quietly  diverting  himself  by 
dropping  pebbles  into  the  water. 

"I  wonder,  child,"  cried  his  grandmother,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  house,  "that  fear  did  not  drive  you  home." 

"Fear?"  said  Nelson,  Inquiringly. 

"Yes,  fear!  "  cried  the  grandmother,  probably  in  no  gentle 
accents. 

"Pear?"  repeated  Nelson,  thoughtfully.  "I  never  saw 
fear.     What  is  it?" 

When  Ni'l-nti  reached  bis  ninth  year,   hil   mother  departed 

this  life,  leaving  eighl  oul  of  her  eleven  ohildren  to  the  care 

of   her  husband.      Soon    alter    this    melancholy  event,    her 

brother,  Maurice  Bnokling,  i  oaptain  in  the  navy,  visited  the 


bereaved  rector,  and  promised  to  provide  for  one  of  his  nephews 
at  sea.  it  does  not  appear  that  Horatio  was  the  one 
intended.  The  young  hero,  however,  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  he  was  to  be  the  man,  and  no  doubt  began  to  pant  for  the 
hour  when  he  was  to  exchange  the  green  fields  of  Norfolk  for 
salt  water,  and  to  regale  his  imagination  with  visions  of  such 
sea-fights  as  he  had  heard  of  by  the  fireside  or  read  of  in 
some  odd  volume  among  the  theological  works  in  his  father's 
bookcase. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  Nelson  was  still  too 
young  for  a  man-of-war,  and  he  was  sent  with  his  brother, 
William,  to  a  school  at  North  Walsham.  The  boys  boarded 
with  the  master,  but  they  went  home  during  the  holidays,  and 
did  not  always  on  such  occasions  manifest  particular  impa- 
tience to  return.  In  this  way  it  happened  that,  being  one  day 
after  Christmas  sent  off  from  Burnham-Thorpe  on  horse- 
back, they  considered  a  fall  of  snow  as  a  capital  excuse  for 
turning  the  horse's  head,  and  rode  back  to  the  parsonage  house. 

"Why  have  you  come  back?"  asked  the  rector  as  they 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"We  are  afraid  the  snow  will  be  too  deep  for  us,"  answered 
William. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  rector,  "you  certainly  shall  not  go. 
But  make  another  attempt,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  your 
honor." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  boys. 

"If  the  road  is  dangerous  you  may  return,"  repeated 
the  rector.  "But  remember,  boys,  I  leave  it  to  your 
honor." 

The  young  Nelsons  again  took  the  road  for  North  Walsham, 
and  found  as  they  advanced  that  the  snow  was  quite  deep 
enough  to  justify  them  in  turning  back  a  second  time.  In 
fact,  William,  who  had  no  very  eager  desire  to  resume  his 
studies,  and  therefore  no  relish  for  the  journey,  was  strongly 
inclined  to  rein  round. 

"The  snow  is  far  too  deep,"  he  said;  "we  must  go  home 
again." 

"No,  brother,"  said  Horatio,  "we  must  go  on  if  possible. 
Remember  it  was  left  to  our  honor;"  and  William  no  longer 
objecting  to  proceed,  they  trotted  on,  and  safely  reached  North 
Walsham. 

When  months  passed  over — when  Spring  succeeded  Win- 
ter, and  Summer  succeeded  Spring,  and  Autumn  succeeded 
Summer,  some  pears  in  the  schoolmaster's  garden  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  boys.  None,  however,  ventured  to  gather 
them.  The  pears,  indeed,  were  considered  lawful  booty,  but 
they  grew  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  strongest  and  hardiest  quailed  at  the  idea  of 
climbing. 

"It  is  impossible  to  get  them,"  was  the  conclusion 
expressed  after  a  long  discussion. 

"No,"  said  Nelson,  "it  is  not  impossible.  It  will  get  the 
pears." 

Accordingly,  when  Nelson  went  to  his  room  that  night  he 
prepared  for  the  desperate  venture.  Having  taken  the  sheets 
from  his  bed,  and  caused  himself  to  be  let  down  by  them  from 
the  window,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  pears,  all  of  which, 
after  having  ascended  by  the  same  process,  he  handed  to  his 
companions. 

'Why,"  they  exclaimed,  "yon  have  not  kept  any  to  your- 
self!   You  should  have  the  largest  Bhare." 

"No,"    said    Nelson,    pouting  his  lip  proudly,    "I   only 
took  the  pears  beOBUSe  every  oilier  boy  was  afraid  to  do  it." 
( To  be  ( hntinued.) 
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THE    SABBATH    DAY, 


Words  by  W.  W.  Phelps, 
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Holy  day,  devoid  of  strife — 
Let  us  seek  eternal  life, 

That  great  reward; 
And  partake  the  sacrament 
In  remembrance  of  our  Lord. 

Sweetly  swells  the  solemn  sound, 
While  we  bring  our  gifts  around- 


Of  broken  hearts, 
As  a  willing  saerittce, 
Showing  what  His  grace  imparts. 

Softly  sing  the  joyful  lay, 

For  the  Saints  to  fast  and  pray, 

As  God  ordains, 
For  His  goodness  and  His  love, 
While  the  Sabbath  day  remains. 


Note.— The  Anthem,  entitled  "The  Gathered  Saints,"  published  in  No.  20,  and  the  "Song  of  the  Seasons,"  published  in  No.  21  were  awarded  prizes  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 


ACROSTIC. 


BY  S.    C.    WATSON. 


Springs  from  the  thirsty  ground  arise, 
And  gushing  streamlets  swiftly  flow; 
Lookl  where  the  bitter  sage  brush  thrived, 
The  shade  trees  full  of  beauty  grow. 

Lo,  where  the  savage  once  had  trod, 
A  glorious  temple  tow'ring  high; 
Kindred  within  those  walls  shall  learn 
Each  link  to  weld  and  sanctify. 

Calmly  she  sets  in  mountain  vales, 
Industry's  home,  her  people's  pride, 
The  aged  here  respect  shall  meet — 
Youth  learn  in  meekness  to  preside. 


Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  himself. 
Proud  hearts  and  lofty  mountains  are  always  barren. 
Opportunity,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  all  who  work  and 


wait. 


ENIGMA. 


Homer  of  old,  as  stories  tell, 
His  Iliad  put  in  a  nut-shell ; 
But  did  you  know  what  I  conceal — 
The  fate  of  kingdoms'  commonweal. 
In  me  a  thousand  mischiefs  lie, 
A  thousand  pleasures  I  supply  ; 
In  me  the  merchant  lays  his  dust, 
In  me  the  tradesman  puts  his  trust : 
But  hold — my  being  to  explore, 
Know  I'm  inanimate — no  more. 
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